ADMISSION  OF  CALIFORNIA. 


SPEECH 

.  OF 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE  5,  1850. 


/n  Committee  of  the  Whole  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  on  the  President  s  Message  trans- 

mitting  the  Constitution  of  California, 


Mr,  DUNHAM  said:  • 

Mr.  Chairman:  1  feel  great  reluctance  in  ad¬ 
dressing  the  committee  upon  this  qne.stion  at  this 
time.  The  session  is  far  advanced,  and  most  of 
it  has  been  spent  in  this  discussion.  The  sulqect 
is  exhausted;  and,  after  the  array  of  talent  which 
has  for  so  long  a  time  been  devoted  to  its  con^id- 
eiation,  it  would  be  vain,  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  expect  that  I  can  add  anything  which 
will  interest  the  committee  or  enlighten  the  coun¬ 
try.  But,  sir,  my  silent  observation  here,  week 
after  week  and  month  after  month,  has  satis¬ 
fied  me  that  the  opinions,  wishes,  motives,  and  ob¬ 
jects  of  the  people  of  that  section  from  whence  I 
come,  have  been  greatly  misunderstood  or  wick¬ 
edly  misrepresented  in  respect  to  this  subject  of 
slavery;  and  as  the  humble  individual  who  now 
addresses  you  is  the  only  organ  through  which 
the  seventy  thousand  freemen  of  my  congressional 
district  can  be  heard  upon  this  floor,  and  before 
the  country,  I  should  greatly  fail  in  my  duty  to 
them  should  I  allow  this  debate  to  close  without 
expressing  what  I  believe  to  be  their  views  and 
sentiments  upon  this  great  question. 

Why,  sir,  but  a  few  days  since  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [iVIr.  Venable]  thought 
iroper  to  assert  here  in  his  place,  that  the  iState  of 
ndiana  sought  to  commit  wholesale  robbery  upon 
the  South — the  State  of  Indiana,  than  which  no 
State  in  this  Union  has  more  firmly  and  steadily 
evinced  her  determination  faithfully  to  discharge 
all  her  constitutional  duties  to  her  sister  States, 
or  more  sacredly  respected  their  constitutional 
rights!  Sir,  I  repel  the  charge  with  the  scorn  and 
indignation  which  it  merits.  With  the  exception 
of  the  State  of  Kentucky,  we  have  had  little  or 
nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the  slaveholding  States 
as  connected  with  the  subject  of  slavery.  By 
her  decision  upon  the  manner  in  which  we 
have  discharged  our.  constitutional  obligations,  I 
am  willing  to  abide.  With  her  citizens  we  are 
in  constant  intercourse.  They  have  tried  and 
know  US.J  and  confident  I  am  that  their  judgment 
will  acquit  us  of  having  manifested  the  slightest 
wish  to  trample  under  foot  the  rights  of  our  sister 
States  of  the  South,  or  of  any  other  portion  of  ihe 
Union.  The  only  injury  which  the  Ssate  of 
Indiana,  thus  wantonly  assailed,  has  ever  done 
that  venerable  State  of  North  Carolina,  has  been 
to  give  happy  homes  to  thousands  of  her  citizen-j. 


This  may  have  been  an  injury  to  her,  but  surely' 
it  has  been  a  blessing  to  them  and  to  us. 

Sir,  we  are  told  that  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a 
crisis — a  crisis  which  is  shaking  bur  country  from 
its  centre  to  its  circumference — a  crisis  which  is 
endangering,  aye,  which  must  destroy  this  Union. 
That  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis — an  alarming 
one — I  shall  not  deny.  But,  sir,  I  have  an  abi¬ 
ding  confidence  that  we  shall  pass  it  in  safety  and 
in  triumph.  I  have  a  firm  reliance  upon  the  good 
sense,  upon  the  intelligence,  and,  above  all,  upon 
the  patriotism  of  the  people  at  home.  They  are 
the  great  bulwark  of  this  Republic;  they  will  seek 
out  the  path  of  right  and  justice;  and  they  will 
follow  it  in  spite  of  aspiring  politicians,  of  design¬ 
ing  demagoirnes,  and  of  disappointed  devotees  of 
ambition.  This  Republic  lielongs  to  the  people; 
it  was  created  by  them;  and  it  cannot  be  destroyed 
by  human  hands  or  minds  without  their  consent, 
VVhy,  sir,  this  is  by  no  means  the  first  crisis 
through  w  hich  this  nation  has  passed.  True,  our 
career  has  been  a  bright  and  prosperous  one;  yet 
dark  clouds  have  at  times  lowered  above  us.  The 
pathway  of  our  ship  of  state  has  been  bright  and 
glorious;  but,  sir,  she  has  met  many  a  cross-sea — 
she  has  encountered  and  gallantly  outrode  many 
a  pelting  storm;  and  I  believe  she  has  the  strength 
and  the  ability  to  outride,  not  only  this,  but  many 
others  yet  hidden  in  the  womb  of  the  future. 

Sir,  this  country  had  its  birth  in  a  crisis,  thaa 
which  the  world  never  saw  a  greater — a  crisis  upon 
which  depended  not  only  the  liberties  of  the  three 
millions  of  people  who  then  inhabited  the  old 
thirteen  colonies — not  only  the  liberties  of  the 
twenty  millions  of  freemen  who  now  inhabit  these 
States — not  only  the  liberties  of  the  teeming  mil¬ 
lions  who  shall  hereafter  people  these  hills  and 
valleys,  these  mountains  and  plains,  long  after  our 
voices  shall  be  hushed  in  death — but,  sir,  upon  it 
depended  the  liberties  of  the  human  race.  That, 
indeed,  was  a  crisis,  compared  to  which,  this  sinks 
into  insignificance.  When  those  who  composed 
the  national  counsels  of  that  day,  deliberated  as 
with  halters  about  their  necks,  with  the  cer¬ 
tainty,  at  best,  of  years  of  anxiety,  suffering,. and 
toil  before  them,  they,  too,  had  their  differences 
of  opinion  as  to  the  proper  objects  to  be  attained, 

I  and  the  proper  course  to,  be  pursued.  But  they 
j  brought  to  their  task  aa  enlarged  patriotism,  a 
^  spirit  of  liberality,  a  disposition  to_  conciliate,  a 
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mutual  regard  and  respect  for  each  other’s  opinions 
and  feelings,  which  not  only  carried  them  safely 
and  harmoniously  through  their  deliberations,  but 
also  carried  the  country  triumphantly  through  the 
war  of  our  independence.  And,  after  that  struggle 
had  been  passed,  and  it  was  found  that  the  loose 
Articles  of  Confederation,  which  had  bound  the 
States  together  through  the  dark  hours  of  adver¬ 
sity,  were  insufficient  for  times  of  peace  and  pros¬ 
perity,  and  when  the  people’s  representatives  had 
again  met  in  Convention  to  frame  thi^  Constitution 
under  which  we  have  so  long  and  so  prosperously 
lived,  (and  under  which,  God  grant!  generations 
yet  unborn  may  hereafter  live,  and  flourish ,  and  be 
happy,)  we  had  another  crisis.  For  weeks  and 
months,  the  fruit  of  all  their  toils  and  sufferings — 
the  liberties  their  valor  had  won — hung  vibrating 
in  the  balance  with  doubtful  result.  But,  sir,  they 
threw  into  the  scale  their  patriotism,  and  the  coun¬ 
try  was  safe.  They  again  brought  to  their  labors 
a  spirit  of  conciliation  and  compromise;  success 
crowned  their  efforts,  and  we  enjoy  the  fruit  of 
their  labors. 

Again,  sir;  in  the  last  war  with  Great  Britain  dis¬ 
tractions  pervaded  our  country,  and  threatened 
its  destruction.  Dark  clouds  lowered  above  us; 
but  the  same  spirit  of  patriotism  and  of  conciliation 
was  breathed  upon  them,  and  they  vanished  “into 
thin  air.”  We  have  had  other  crises,  but  my 
limited  time  will  not  allow  me  to  dwell  upon  them. 
From  the  very  nature  of  things  they  must  con¬ 
tinue  to  arise  in  the  pathway  of  our  progress. 

The  vast  extent  of  our  country,  the  variety  of 
its  climate,  soil,  and  productions,  the  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  habits,  the  education,  and  the  preju¬ 
dices  of  ourpeople,  and  thevarious  apparently  con¬ 
flicting  interests  resulting  from  all  these,  must  neces¬ 
sarily  subject  us  to  these  occasional  convulsions. 

We  have  the  great  manufacturing  interest  of 
New  England,  the  iron  interest  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  planting  interest  of  the  South,  and  the  grain- 
growing  interest  of  the  great  agricultural  North¬ 
west,  each  struggling  for  its  own  advancement. 
True,  if  we  could  divest  ourselves  of  all  selfishness 
and  look  at  these  different  interests  in  the  liberal 
spirit  of  comprehensive  statesmanship,  we  should 
find  no  conflictions  among  them.  We  should  find 
the  healthy  and  legitimate  prosperity  of  all  indis¬ 
solubly  united;  and  if  each  would  be  content  with  | 
such  prosperity,  content  to  make  its  way  in  the 
country  according  to  the  country’s  need  of  it,  and 
its  own  merits,  without  seeking  the  aid  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  to  destroy  their  natural  equilibrium,  no  ! 
difficulties  could  arise  between  them  to  disturb  the 
harmony  of  the  country.  But  with  this  they  will 
not  be  satisfied,  and  we  now  find  the  manufactur¬ 
ing  interest  of  New  England  and  the  iron  interest 
of  Pennsylvania  seeking  to  build  themselves  up  at 
the  expense  of  the  other  two — the  agricultural  in¬ 
terests  of  the  South  and  West — seeking  to  enrich 
themselves  by  taxing  those  who  toil  beneath  the 
sun  and  rains  of  heaven,  to  draw  their  sustenance 
from  the  bosom  of  their  mother  earth.  The 
human  mind  is  so  narrowed  by  selfishness,  so 
apt  to  look  only  to  its  own  immediate  and  local 
interests,  that  we  cannot  hope  to  avoid  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  Hence  the  question  is  not  so  much  how 
we  shall  entirely  escape,  as  how  we  shall  meet 
and  overcome  them.  This  we  can  ever  do  so 
long  as  the  same  spirit  which  animated  the  fathers 
of  the  Republic,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 


shall  animate  our  minds  and  regulate  our  actions. 
The  difficulty  with  which  we  have  now  to  contend, 
must  be  passed,  as  all  that  have  gone  before  it 
have  been,  and  as  all  that  may  come  after  it  must 
be — by  conciliation,  by  concession,  and  by  com¬ 
promise. 

Sir,  we  may  as  well  make  up  our  minds  at  once 
either  to  respect  each  other’s  opinions,  feelings, 
prejudices,  and  interests, and  when  they  shall  come 
in  conflict  to  exercise  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and 
conciliation,  to  yield  something  which  we  might 
desire  to  retain,  to  exact  less  than  what  we  may 
think  we  have  a  right  to  require;  or  at  once  dissolve 
this  Union.  The  Constitution  isacomprornise.  The 
Government  has  ever  been  administered  under  it 
in  compromise.  It  ever  must  be  so  administered, 
or  it  cannot  be  administered  at  all.  I  do  not  .fear 
the  immediate  dissolution  of  this  Union.  If  that 
melancholy  event  shall  ever  befall  us,  (which 
Heaven  avert,)  it  will  not  be  accomplished  in  a 
twinkling  by  some  fell  stroke,  as  the  sturdy  oak 
is  riven  by  the  thunderbolt;  but  by  the  slow  pro¬ 
cess  of  gradual  decay  our  affections  will  be  alien¬ 
ated,  one  by  one  the  bonds  that  unite  us  will  be 
severed,  until  at  last  nothing  of  this  Union  will  be 
left  but  the  mockery  of  an  empty  name.  Sir,  let 
this  struggle  go  on;  let  this  denunciation,  thiscrim- 
ination  and  recrimination  be  continued,  and  who 
does  not  see,  with  fearful  certainty,  that  the  two 
great  sections  of  the  Union  must  become  estranged 
from  each  other?  Their  fraternal  regard  must  soon 
subside  into  indifference,  indifference  grow  into 
coldness,  and  coldness  ripen  into  hatred  and  en¬ 
mity.  Of  what  value,  then,  will  be  the  legal  bonds 
that  bind  these  States  together?  They  will  not  be 
worth  preserving.  No  one  will  desire  to  preserve 
them,  nor  can  they  be  long  preserved.  All  that 
gives  value,  life,  and  beauty  to  this  Union,  will 
have  departed.  It  will  be  but  as  the  cold  and  life¬ 
less  corpse  after  the  spirit  which  animated  it  has 
taken  its  flight  to  that  eternal  world  “  from  whose 
bourn  no  traveler  returns.”  Then,  sir,  as  we 
love  the  Union,  as  we  love  the  liberties  secured  to 
us  by  the  Union,  let  us  hasten  to  settle  this  diffi¬ 
culty.  Let  us  adjust  it  at  once,  entirely,  and  for¬ 
ever.  Let  us  bring  to  the  task  all  our  powers,  all 
our  forbearance.  May  the  same  spirit  which  ani¬ 
mated  our  fathers  and  guided  their  actions  in  the 
time  of  their  trial,  pervade  these  halls,  animate  our 
minds,  brood  over  our  hearts,  and  soon  the  troubled 
waves  of  this  controversy  will  be  at  rest. 

I  propose  to  recur  briefly  to  some  of  the  causes 
which  have  brought  this  difficulty  upon  us,  and 
which  now  operate  to  prevent  its  adjustment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  somewhat  amused 
at  the  efforts  of  Whigs  upon  this  floor  to  throw 
the  entire  responsibility  of  this  difficulty  upon  the 
Democratic  party.  To  effect  this,  they  refer  its 
origin  to  the  annexation  of  Texas,  the  war  with 
Mexico,  and  the  consequent  acquisition  of  these 
territories.  That  these  measures  have  been  im¬ 
properly  used  by  designing  demogogues  of  the 
Whig  party  as  a  means  to  produce  it,  1  will  not 
deny;  but  I  do  deny  that  it  is  the  necessary  and 
legitimate  result  of  them.  They  need  not  go  so 
far  to  fix  this  responsibility.  They  will  find  it 
nearer  home.  It  rests  upon  themselves.  It  grew 
out  of  the  last  presidential  canvass,  and  is  the 
natural  fruit  of  their  wanton  violation  of  that  great 
fundamental  principle  of  self-government — the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide  for  themselves  upon 
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the  principles  and  policy  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
administration  of  their  government.  The  only 
practical  way  in  which  they  can  exercise  that  right 
is  through  the  ballot-box,  by  selecting  those  to 
administer  the  Government  whose  principles  and 
opinions  upon  political  subjects  agree  with  their 
own,  and  who  will  administer  it  in  accordance 
therewith.  In  the  election  of  General  Taylor  they 
were  prevented  from  exercising  this  right.  His 
opinions  were  withheld  from  the  country.  His 
friends  unblushingly  practiced  the  grossest  decep¬ 
tion  upon  the  people  in  reference  to  them.  They 
Tepresented  them  in  one  way  at  the  North,  and  in 
another  way  at  the  South.  At  the  North,  where 
they  sought  to  draw  support  to  him  from  the  Free- 
Soil  ranks,  he  was  represented  as  unfavorable  to 
the  extension  of  slavery — as  being  favorable  to  the 
Proviso,  or  at  least  as  not  being  opposed  to  it. 
They  asserted,  that  if  elected  he  would  unhesi¬ 
tatingly  approve  it,  should  it  be  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress.  The  celebrated  Allison  letter  was  referred 
to  as  incontrovertible  proof  of  this.  They  avowed 
themselves  in  favor  of  its  passage;  appealed  in  the 
strongest  manner  to  the  anti-slavery  prejudices  of 
the  North;  denounced,  in  the  bitterest  terms,  the 
arrogant,  tyrannical,  and  encroaching  spirit  of 
what  they  chose  to  denominate  the  slaveocracy  of 
the  South,  and  as  a  triumphant  evidence  of  the 
hostility  of  the  Whig  party  to  slavery,  they 
pointed  to  their  candidate  for  the  Vice  Presidency 
as  an  avowed  Abolitionist.  On  the  other  hand,  at 
the  South,  they  pointed  to  his  three  hundred 
slaves  as  a  sure  guarantee  of  his  devotion  to  south¬ 
ern  principles  and  institutions — as  a  sure  guaran¬ 
tee  that  he  would  unhesitatingly  veto  the  proviso. 
They  most  bitterly  denounced  the  fanaticism,  the 
aggressions,  and  encroachments  of  the  North; and 
insisted  that  the  election  of  General  Taylor,  a 
southern  man  with  southern  sympathies  and  inter¬ 
ests,  was  their  only  shield  against  them.  Some 
southern  gentlemen,  not  content  to  confine  their 
efforts  in  this  great  scheme  of  deception  to  their 
own  portion  of  the  Union,  and  being  fearful  that 
their  northern  brethren  would  not  be  able  fully  to 
carry  out  their  part  of  it,  came  nobly  to  their  aid. 
In  my  own  State,  sir,  whilst  I  was  upon  the 
stump  as  a  Cass  elector,  vindicating  the  doctrine 
of  non-intervention,  Whigs  from  Kentucky — slave¬ 
holding  Kentucky — were  also  there,  enieavoring 
to  counteract  the  influence  of  those  w  ho  advocated 
that  doctrine.  They  told  the  people  that  the  Whigs 
of  the  South  did  not  desire  the  extension  of  sla¬ 
very  into  the  territories;  that  the  Whigs  of  the 
South,  although  they  believed  the  proviso  to  be 
unnecessary  and  would  prefer  that  it  should  not 
be  passed,  had  no  particular  objections  to  it;  that 
those  who  desired  its  passage  should,  by  all 
means,  vote  the  Whig  ticket;  that  General  Taylor 
was  pledged  not  to  veto  it;  that  General  Cass 
would  unquestionably  do  so;  that  if  there  should 
be  a  tie  vote  upon  it  in  the  Senate,  Millard  Fill¬ 
more  would  give  the  casting  vote  for  it,  General 
Butler  against  it. 

Such,  sir,  were  the  arguments  used  at  the  North 
by  southern  slaveholders,  some  of  whom  now  talk 
most  flippantly  about  dissolving  the  Union  be¬ 
cause  of  that  feeling  at  the  North  which  they 
helped  to  create.  One  of  those  very  gentlemen 
was  soon  after  heard  of  as  the  president  of  the 
convention  of  southern  members  of  Congress 
colled  to  devise  means  to  repel  northern  aggres¬ 


sion.  By  such  practices  was  General  Taylor 
elected.  His  election  was  urged  by  the  same 
party,  in  different  sections  of  the  Union,  ,  upon 
entirely  opposite  principles  and  from  entirely 
different  motives.  Thus  different  portions  of  the 
same  party,  in  seeking  the  .election  of  the  same 
man,  became  to  the  fullest  extent  exasperated  and 
pledged  against  each  other,  and  lo  !  these  are  the 
fruits!  And  now,  sir,  that  much-lauded  plan, 
known  as  the  President’s  plan,  for  settling  this 
difficulty,  is  put  forward  to  shield  him  from  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  to  prevent  the  exposure  of  the  de¬ 
ception  that  was  practiced  upon  the  people  of  the 
one  or  the  other  section  of  the  Union — to  conceal 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  one  or  the  other  class  of  his 
advocates.  Sir,  who  were  the  deceivers — who 
were  the  hypocrites?  Evidently  those  who  are 
now  most  anxious  to  prevent  the  exposure — 
those  who  now  so  strenuously  advocate  this 
plan,  put  forward  for  that  purpose.  Upon  this 
floor,  with  but  one  exception — the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Hatmond] — its  supporters 
are  northern  Whigs,  men  who,  during  that  can¬ 
vass,  upon  every  slump  proclaimed  the  beauties  of 
the  proviso  and  General  Taylor’s  sympathy  with 
it— men  who  now  tell  us  they  will  have  to  vote  for  it 
if  compelled  to  vote  for  territorial  government  of 
an}'-  kind.  Is  it  not  evident  that  they  have  be 
come  convinced,  if,  indeed,  they  ever  doubted, 
that  the  President  will  not  approve  of  the  proviso, 
as  they  have  over  and  over  again  declared  to  the 
people  of  the  North  he  would,  but  that  he  will  veto 
it?  And  now  by  this  plan  they  seek  to  prevent  its  pas¬ 
sage,  in  order  to  avoid  the  certain  exposure  of  the  de¬ 
ception  and  fraud  which  they  ihusperpetrated. 

Sir,  I  can  conceive  of  nothing  more  hollow, 
deceptive,  and  demagogical  than  this  plan.  It 
proposes  to  admit  California,  and  to  leave  the 
people  of  Utah  and  New  Mexico  under  the  pres¬ 
ent  military  government,  in  violation  of  our 
solemn  treaty  stipulations,  until  they  shall  be 
ready  to  come  into  the  Union  as  States — and 
when  that  will  be  God  only  knows.  It  proposes 
to  leave  the  boundary  between  New  Mexico  and 
Texas  unsettled  until  it  shall  produce  a  civil  war 
between  them,  and  until  Texas  shall,  by  the 
strong  arm  of  force,  seize  all  the  disputed  terri¬ 
tory,  and  subject  it  to  slavery  whether  the  people 
thereof  desire  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  defy  any  one  of  the  advocates 
of  this  plan,  most  of  whom  are  professed  free- 
soil  men,  to  show  wherein  the  principles  of  free 
soil  will,  in  the  slightest  degree,  be  carried  out  by 
it,  any  more  than  they  would  be  by  giving  terri¬ 
torial  governments,  without  the  proviso,  to  these 
territories.  One  of  two  things  is  true — either  that 
the  laws  of  Mexico,  prohibiting  slavery  in  these 
territories,  and  in  force  when  we  annexed  them, 
are  still  in  force,  as  I  believe  they  are,  or  else  they 
are  overridden  and  destroyed  by  the  Constitution, 
as  contended  by  gentlemen  from  the  South.  If  in 
force,  the  mere  establishment  of  territorial  gov¬ 
ernment  (without  the  proviso)  by  Congress,  will 
not  repeal  them.  Hence,  if  slavery  cannot  now 
exist,  on  account  of  those  laws,  under  the  present 
odious  and  arbitrary  military  rule,  it  cannot  exist 
after  Congress  shall  have  established  such  gov¬ 
ernments,  without  the  proviso.  If  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  and  laws  of  the  United  States  do  not  now 
take  slavery  there,  they  cannot  then  do  it.  Nay, 
more,  sir;  the  present  state  of  things  there  renders 
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these  laws  inoperative,  even  if  legally  in  force, 
should  the  military  tribunals  not  choose  to  execute 
them;  for  there  ate  and  can  be  no  recognized 
courts  in  those  territories,  which  can  adjudicate 
upon  them,  and  from  whose  decision  an  appeal 
can  be  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  a  final  decision.  This  President’s  plan 
is  a  mockery;  it  has  no  substance,  utiless  it  be  the 
substance  of  evil.  It  settles  nothing.  Who  does 
not  see,  that  if  it  is  adopted  and  carried  out,  all  the 
roots  of  bitterness  of  this  strife  will  still  be  left; 
that  this  dangerous  agitation  will  be  continued; 
that  this  excitement  will  also  not  only  be  contin¬ 
ued,  but  increased  fourfold,  both  at  the  North  and 
the  South  ?  The  next  Congress  that  meets  in  these 
Halls  will  be  composed  of  the  most  bitter  ultraists 
of  both  sections.  Moderate  men  will  be  driven 
from  our  counsels,  and  all  hopes  of  settling  this 
question  by  conciliation  and  mutual  forbearance, 
will  have  fled,  and  fled  forever.  Such  is  the  char¬ 
acter,  such  are  the  fruits,  and  such  the  objects 
to  be  attained  by  the  plan  of  that  man  whose  firm¬ 
ness  statesmanship  and  patriotism  have  been 
the  continual  theme  of  his  adulating  followers.  It 
shows  a  lack  of — I  v.  ill  not  say  honesty, — but  1  will 
say  of  moral  courage,  to  meet  a  areat  and  trying 
emergency,  not  only  unbecoming  tlie  Chief  Magis¬ 
trate  of  a  great  and  free  people,  but  which  would 
be  discreditable  to  even  the  humblest  citizen. 

But,  sir,  ]  must  go  I'ack  to  the  inquiry  as  to 
what  has  brought  this  difficulty  upon  us.  We  are 
told  by  southern  gentlemen,  that  its  origin  was 
with  the  Aboliiion  societies  of  the  North.  That 
great  statesman,  now  no  more,  whose  clear  per¬ 
ception,  originality  of  thought,  and  splendid  tal¬ 
ents,  have  been  my  admiration  from  my  youth,  in 
seeking  for  its  origin,  traced  it  back  to  this  cause. 
If  so,  the  South  is  not  altogether  without  responsi¬ 
bility.  It  has  been  her  abuse  and  ilenunciation, 
and  her  persecution  of  the  Abolitionists,  that  has 
brougiit  them  into  notice,  and  has  given  them 
whatever  of  strength  and  ability  to  inflict  injury 
they  may  possess.  If  the  fire  was  kindled  at  the 
North,  southern  men  have  fed  the  flame.  South¬ 
ern  men  continue  to  feed  it  by  their  violence, 
denunciations,  and  threats.  At  first,  it  was  but  as 
the  sickly  flare  of  an  expiring  tafier,  and  like  it,  if 
it  had  been  left  to  itself,  would  soon  have  l»een  tx 
tinguished  for  want  of  material  for  its  siqiport.  if 
it  has  now  been  blown  into  a  blaze,  which  threat¬ 
ens  to  envelop  the  temple  of  our  liberties  in  its 
fiery  folds,  surely  those  who  have  furnished  that 
^  material  are  not  guiltless. 

Sir,  we  are  told  by  southern  gentlemen,  that 
another  cause  of  this  difficulty,  and  which  still 
operates  to  prevent  its  adjustment,  is,  a  demagogi¬ 
cal  spirit  at  the  North,  which  disposes  our  public 
men  to  pander  to  what  they  choose  to  style  the 
fanaticism  of  our  people  for  their  own  selfish  ends — 
to  secure  the  gratification  of  their  own  political  am¬ 
bition.  They  say,  that  the  two  great  political  par- 
lies  at  the  North  have  sought  to  secure  and  main¬ 
tain  their  own  political  ascendency,  by  bringing  to 
their  aid  the  support  of  the  Abolitionists.  Ad¬ 
mitting  this  to  be  so,  has  there  not  been  something 
of  this  same  demagogical  spirit  at  the  South?  Has 
there  been  no  pandering  to  the  passions,  preju¬ 
dices,  and  interests  of  their  fellow-citizens,  by 
public  men  there,  for  the  same  selfish  purposes? 
No  rivalry  among  them  as  to  which  should  show 
the  most  enmity  to  what  they  style  the  aggressions 


and  fanaticisms  of  the  North — the  most  devotion 
to  the  institutions  and  interests  of  the  South?  Hag 
it  not  been  the  constant  efifort  of  each  of  the  great 
political  parties  there  to  have  it  believed,  that  the 
northern  portion  of  the  other  was  the  ally  of  the 
Abolitionists,  that  only  their  own  was  pure, 
and  the  only  one  with  which  southern  interests 
could  be  safely  trusted  ?  Sir,  I  hope  southern 
gentlemen  will  take  the  beam  out  of  their  own 
eyes,  before  attempting  to  pluck  the  mole  out  of 
ours.  Unfortunately  for  the  peace  and  harmony  of 
the  country,  there  has  been  too  strong  a  manifes¬ 
tation  of  this  spirit  and  practice  in  both  sections  of 
tliis  Union.  There  is  too  much  of  it  even  now  in 
these  Halls.  It  is  these  ultra  positions  which  we 
have  taken  in  the  midst  of  a  heated  canvass, 
which  are  now  staring  us  in  the  face,  and  which 
prevent  us  from  coming  together.  We  are  con¬ 
stantly  thinking  what  is  to  become  of  ourselves. 
We  are  thinking  of  what  will  be  the  effect  at  home 
upon  our  future  political  aspirations.  We  are 
thinking  of  our  own  good,  rather  than  of  what  the 
good  of  the  country  requires.  If  we  could  forget 
ourselves,  Our  own  political  ambitions,  and  remem¬ 
ber  only  our  country,  if  we  could  make  up  our 
minds  to  do  as  did  our  fathers,  offer  up  ail  that  we 
have  and  are,  and  all  we  hope  to  be,  upon  the 
altar  of  our  country,  it  would  be  but  a  short  lime 
before  this  question  would  be  settled,  and  ourcoun- 
try  once  more  be  at  peace.  And  can  we  not  do 
this?  Is  there  not  iti  our  veins  enough  of  the 
blood  which  cour.sed  through  theirs — enough  of 
that  spiiit  in  our  bosoms  which  animated  theirs,  to 
enable  ua  to  make  the  sacrifice?  Why,  what  is  it, 
after  all,  that  we  have  to  offer?  Nothing  at  most, 
but  our  political  prospects.  They  put  at  hazard 
their  lives,  their  fortunes,  their  character,  their  all. 
What  matters  it  if  we  shall  all  be  swept  away  into 
political  oblivion  ?  There  are  at  home  thousands 
who  can  as  well  supply  our  places;  but  if  this 
Union  is  destnyed,  and  with  it  the  lil  erties  of 
this  people — for  disguise  it  as  you  will,  when 
this  Union  is  rent  asunder  the  sun  of  liberty  will 
in  shame  and  sorrow  vail  bis  face,  as  did  yonder 
sun  when  his  Maker  expired — when  this  Union 
and  these  liberties  shall  be  destroyed,  where  is 
there  another  Union,  where  are  there  other  liberties 
10  siifiply  their  places?  Oh,  let  us  not  show  our¬ 
selves  “degeneratesons  of  noble  sires.”  Let  u.s  not 
1  for  a  mess  of  pottage  sell  this  our  glorious  heritage. 

Sir,  the  South  can  complain  of  nothing  at  the 
North  of  which  I  will  not  undertake  to  find  a  coun¬ 
terpart  at  the  South.  Do  they  complain  of  what 
they  stigmatize  as  the  abolition  fanaticism  of  the 
North?  The  disunion  fanaticism  of  the  South  is 
of  the  same  character.  Those  southern  men  who 
Icok  to  disunion  as  a  remedy  for  political  evils — 
who  insist  that  a  state  of  things  already  exists 
which  requires  dissolution,  are  but  the  counterpart 
of  northern  Garrisons  and  Phillipses.  P’anati- 
:  cism  is  nothing  but  passion  uncontrolled  by  rea¬ 
son — zeal  without  discretion.  It  is  governed  en¬ 
tirely  by  circumstances.  In  one  place  it  is  directed 
to  one  object,  in  another  to  a  different  object.  It 
feeds  upon  the  first  aliment  of  excitement  that 
comes  in  its  way.  I  doubt  not  if  Garrison  had 
been  born  at  the  South,  brought  up  with  southern 
habits  and  prejudices,  and  had  southern  interests, 
so  that  his  fanaticism  could  have  been  directed  to 
that  channel,  he  would  have  made  one  of  the  most 
violent  disunionists.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 


editor  of  a  certain  paper  published  at  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  had  been  born  and  bred  at  the 
North,  with  northern  prejudices,  habits,  and  feel-  ji 
ings,  he  would  have  now  been  writing  violent  ar-  j! 
tides  in  favor  of  abolitionism.  It  is  the  same  |' 
epirit  everywhere,  differently  directed.  l! 

Southern  gentlemen  complain  that  the  spirit  of  i 
the  North  is  tending  to  political  intolerance — that  j| 
they  are  about  to  be  proscribed  from  a  proper  ' 
share  in  the  administration  of  the  Government —  ;! 
from  the  enjoyment  of  a  rightful  share  of  its  emol-  |j 
uments  and  patronage.  Yet  they  now  seek,  as  far  | 
as  in  their  power,  to  proscribe  every  one  who  in  the  ;; 
least  differs  from  them  upon  this  subject  of  sla-  ij 
very.  1  bdieve  some  of  them  threaten  to  read  all  ' 
northern  Democrats  out  of  the  party  who  even  as¬ 
sert  the  constitutionality  of  the  proviso.  God  help 
the  party,  when  this  shall  have  been  done!  Sir,  | 

I  need  not  go  back  of  the  organization  of  this  ' 
House  for  proof  upon  this  point.  We  saw  here  ‘ 
northern  men  refusing  to  vote  for  any  slaveholder, 
or  any  man  from  a  slave  State,  and  we  also  saw 
southern  men  refusing  to  vote  for  any  man  from 
the  free  States.  Why,  sir,  for  such  men  the  Union 
is  in  spirit  already  dissolved, and  let  them  no  longer 
make  a  hypocritical  pretence  of  a  love  for  it. 

Southern  men  complain  of  the  abuse  of  the  Abo¬ 
litionists  of  the  North,  and  at  the  same  time  they  i 
indulge  in  the  most  bitter  and  wholesale  denunci-  '! 
ations,  not  of  the  Abolitionists  alone,  but  of  the 
whole  North.  Yes,  sir,  1  have  been  amused  as  ; 
well  as  pained  to  hear  them  in  their  speeches  com-  j 
plain  of  this  abuse  as  one  of  the  aggressions  of  the 
North — complain  of  it  as  one  of  the  evils  which 
the  South  must  redress  “  at  all  hazards  and  to  the  j 
last  vxtremi^y” — complain  that  Abolitionists  not  j 
only  abu.sed  them  at  home  in  the  North,  hut  that  ; 
they  had  been  allowed  to  come  upon  this  floor  and  j| 
eiigmat'zethern  hereasaslaveocracy,as  lords  of  the 
lash 
the 

which  we  should  treat  each  other,  lake  up  a  good  I 
part  of  their  own  speeches  in  denouncing  the  ! 
whole  North  as  a  horde  of  fanatics,  of  cut-throats,  , 
robl>ers,  incendiaries,  murderers,  and  many  other 
choice  epithets. 

Another  charge  against  the  North  is  her  neglect 
to  carry  out  the  provision  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  return  of  fugitive  slaves.  Sir,  I  fear  tliat  in  ; 
some  cases  there  is  too  much  truth  in  this  charge,  ' 
and  where  true,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  justify  the  j 
failure.  My  own  Stale  has  never  been  reproached 
with  it.  She  has  ever  discharged  her  consiifu-  ' 
tional  duties  in  this  respect,  and  I  trust  ever  will 
do  so.  But  can  W'e  not  find  a  counterpart  to  even 
this  charge  at  the  South,  where,  by  the  law’s  of 
some  of  the  States,  free  persons  of  color,  w’ho 
come  within  their  borders,  are  thrown  into  prison,  ! 
and  sometimes  sold  into  slavery,  for  no  other 
crime  than  the  color  of  their  skin!  These  per¬ 
sons  are,  in  some  of  the  free  States,  recognized  as 
citizens,  and  as  such  entitled  to  all  the  privileges 
and  immunities  of  citizenship;  yet,  in  violation  . 
of  the  Constitution,  they  are  temporarily,  and 
sometimes  perpetually,  deprived  of  their  liberties. 
What  is  it  that  gives  value  to  the  slave.'  it  is 
his  labor.  It  is  this  labor  that  constitutes  the 
ow-ner’s  loss  when  the  slave  flees  to  a  free  State  i 
and  escapes.  By  law,  and  in  common  sense  and  j 
justice,  the  citizen  of  the  free  State  has  a  value  in  j 
the  services  of  his  hired  free  servant— a  value  for  jj 


;  and  then,  by  way  ofgiving  us  an  illustration  of  i 
kind,  conciliatory,  and  fraternal  manner  in  '■ 


which  he  may  in  law  recover,  if  improperly  de¬ 
prived  of  it.  Yet,  if  he  takes  him  upon  Itis  coast¬ 
ing  vessel  to  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  or  upon 
his  flat  boat  to  New  Orleans,  if  the  servant  hap¬ 
pens  to  be  black,  for  no  provocation  whatever 
he  i-s  robbed  of  his  services  at  the  very  time  he 
needs  them  most,  by  having  him  taken  from  hint 
and  locked  up  in  jail;  and  this,  too,  by  those 
who  make  the  most  complaint  of  being  deprived 
of  their  property  in  the  services  of  their  own 
servants.  The  excuse  given  for  these  oppressive 
laws  is,  that  these  free  negroes  go  to  the  South  to 
lure  off  slaves.  The  excuse  at  the  North  for  laws 
and  conduct  which  interferes  with  the  recapture 
of  fugitive  slaves  is,  that  southern  men  come  to 
kidnap  free  men  of  color.  How  similar  in  char¬ 
acter  these  excuses,  and  how  equally  groundless! 
How  easy  to  find  an  apology  for  any  wrong, 
however  flagrant!  Whilst  upon  this  subject  of 
fugitive  slaves,  let  me  say,  that  whilst  I  shall  ever 
be  ready  to  accord  all  necessary  and  just  legisla¬ 
tion  to  carry  out  faithfully  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  yet  I  cannot  see  wherein  the  master 
can  need  greater  power  to  recapture  his  fugitive 
than  that  which  he  now  possesses.  He  may 
now,  according  to  a  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  go  or  send  his  agent 
into  any  free  State  in  the  Union,  take  his  slave, 
and  carry  him  thence  without  any  process  or  trial 
whatever;  and  whoever  interferes  with  him  in  so 
doing,  does  so  at  his  peril.  What  greater  power 
can  he  desire.^ — what  more  can  he  have.? 

Another  difficulty,  to  which  I  wish  to  allude,  is, 
that  the  people  of  the  South  do  not  seem  to  under¬ 
stand  and  appreciate  the  true  position  and  senti¬ 
ments  of  the  North.  Nor  do  we  of  the  North  appre¬ 
ciate  the  feelings  of  the  South.  The  southern  people 
seem  to  believe  that  we  are  not  striving  to  exer¬ 
cise  what  we  think  to  be  a  constitutional  power, 
but  that,  confiding  in  our  political  strength,  we  are 
seeking  willfully  to  violate  the  Constitution,  and 
to  strike  a  blow  indirectly  at  the  institution  of 
slavery  within  the  States,  where  all  acknowledge 
that  the  General  Government  has  no  power  over 
it — that  we  are  animated,  not  by  a  disposition  to 
exercise  and  maintuin  what  we  strictly  believe  to  be 
our  own  rights  under  the  Constitudon,  but  by  a 
spirit  of  hostility  to  the  rights  of  the  South.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  of  the  North  think  that  all  this 
threatening,  all  this  parade  on  the  part  of  the 
South,  is  mere  empty  declamation,  not  to  secure 
and  protect  those  rights  which  they  now  possess, 
but  to  add  to  them,  by  unjustly  encroaching  upon 
ours— that  they  demand  much,  in  order  that  they 
may  be  able,  by  a  compromise,  to  secure  some¬ 
thing  which  does  not  rightfully  belong  to  them. 

The  speech  of  some  heated  ultraist  at  the 
North,  who,  perhaps,  takes  upon  himself  to  speak 
for  the  whole  North,  and  asserts  that  he  expresses 
their  sentiments,  is  seized  upon  by  some  fanatic  at 
the  South,  and  held  up  as  the  sentiment  of  the 
whole  North,  and  then  he  makes  it  a  text  from 
which  to  preach  the  South  into  “  mutiny  and  rage” 
against  the  North.  Some  abolition  newspaper 
publishes  a  speech,  or  denunciatory  article  against 
the  South.  This  is  at  once  seized  upon  by  some 
southern  paper,  and  published  and  denounced  as  the 
sentiment  of  the  entire  North,  when,  perhaps,  it 
does  not  express  that  of  any  considerable  poition 
of  the  people.  On  the  other  hand,  an  ultra  speech 
is  made  at  the  South,  or  by  some  sou. hern  gentle- 
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man  upon  this  floor,  or  an  ultra  article  is  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  southern  newspaper,  not  approved, 
perhaps,  by  a  hundredth  part  of  the  southern 
people,  but  it  is  at  once  seized  upon  and  pa¬ 
raded  at  the  North  by  ultra  speakers  and  editors 
as  the  sentiment  of  the  whole  South,  and  is  made 
the  text  for  nev/  and  more  bitter  denunciations  than 
before.  In  this  manner,  the  prejudices  and  pas¬ 
sions  of  the  sections  are  aroused  and  heated 
against  each  other,  their  judgments  warped,  and 
the  wishes  and  intentions  of  each  are  misunder¬ 
stood  by  the  other.  Had  we  not  a  fair  sample  of 
this  truth  last  night  upon  this  floor.^  The  gentle¬ 
man  from  Pennsylvania,  [Mr.  Howe,]  not  con¬ 
tent  to  speak  for  himself,  not  content  to  speak  for 
his  own  constituents,  not  even  content  to  speak 
for  his  own  State,  assumed  to  speak  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  all  the  free  States,  and  in  doing  so,  uttered 
sentiments  which  I  undertake  to  say,  judging  from 
my  own  State,  are  not  entertained  by  one  in  a 
thousand.  Immediately  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Venable]  takes  the  floor,  full  of 
wrath,  works  himself  into  a  rage,  “  tears  pas¬ 
sion  to  tatters,”  appeals  to  the  passions  and 
prejudices  of  the  South,  and  indulges  in  the  bit¬ 
terest  invective  against  the  North.  He  said, 
no  doubt,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ex¬ 
pressed  the  true  motives  of  the  North;  and  that  the 
rest  of  us  would  all  speak  in  the  same  strain  if  we 
dared.  And  who  does  the  gentleman  suppose  we 
are  afraid  of?  Not  of  our  own  constituents  sure¬ 
ly,  if  we  should  speak  their  sentiments,  and  I 
hope  the  gentleman  does  not  flatter  himself  that 
we  fear  annihilation  from  his  thunderbolts,  though 
1  believe,  sir,  that  some  southern  gentlemen 
— I  by  no  means  make  the  remark  general — 
but  I  say  some  southern  gentlemen  have  vaunted  of 
their  prowess,  until  they  have,  at  least,  made 
themselves  believe  that  they  are  really  formidable, 
perfect  fire-eaters,  before  whom  we  pale-faces  of 
the  North  must  quake  and  tremble.  Now,  sir,  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  man  from  the  free 
States  who  is  afraid  to  avow  his  opinions,  and  act 
up  to  them,  1  hope — aye,  1  believe — there  is  none 
from  the  slave  States.  If  there  is  such  a  one,  he 
is  not  only  unfit  for  the  representative  of  a  free 
people,  but  he  is  too  base  to  be  a  freeman.  As 
for  myself,  I  was  born,  and  have  hitherto  lived  a 
freeman,  I  ever  expect  to  remain  one;  and  if  I  know 
myself,  I  am  not  afraid  boldly  to  avow  my  senti¬ 
ments  fully  here,  and  elsewhere,  upon  this  or  any 
other  question;  ami  I  undertake  to  say,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  did  not  speak  the 
sentiments  of  the  mass  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  or  correctly  represent  their  feelings  and 
motives.  Let  not  gentlemen  take  the  opinions  of  ’ 
such  men  for  their  guide,  but  let  them  go  among 
the  people  upon  their  farms,  in  their  workshops, 
at  their  firesides,  where  they  have  no  self-interest 
to  advance,  no  political  ambition  to  gratify, — who 
politically  desire  nothing  but  the  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  and  welfare  of  our  country.  There  they  1 
will  get  the  true  public  sentiment  of  the  North,  } 
and  one  which  will  be  very'different  fiom  that  ex¬ 
pressed  by  those  who  assume  the  forms  of  godli¬ 
ness  to  excite  the  worst  passions  of  our  citizens 
against  each  other.  Nor  do  I  believe  that  if  I 
could  go  into  the  southern  States,  visit  their  plant-  i 
ations  and  hearth-stones,  I  should  there  find 
the  state  of  things  portrayed,  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  uttered  by  southern  ultraists  upon  this 


floor.  As  evidence  oftheefFecfs  of  this  misunder¬ 
standing  and  misrepresentation,  where,  let  me 
ask,  has  this  storm  been  raised,  that  now  threatens 
to  pour  out  its  wrath  upon  us?  In  those  States 
which  border  upon  the  free  States,  whose  people 
understand  the  sentim.ents  of  the  people  of  the  free 
States,  and  the  good  or  bad  faith  with  which  they 
have  discharged  their  constitutional  duties,  and 
respected  the  constitutional  rights  of  the  slave 
States — whose  people  have  suffered  the  losses  and 
inconveniences  of  the  flight  to  the  free  States  of 
their  slaves,  and  the  difficulties  of  their  recapture  ? 
No,  sir,  but  in  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama, 
Mississippi,  and  Louisiana, — States  which  lie  too 
remote  for  such  losses,  v.^ho  never  have  and  never 
can  feel  any  of  those  evil  consequences  of  the  agi¬ 
tation  and  action  of  the  free  States  which  they  so 
much  profess  to  dread.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
agitation  of  this  subject  is  not  so  much  in  the  bor¬ 
der  free  States,  where  the  nature  and  workings  of 
this  institution  are  best  understood,  to  which  most 
of  the  fugitive  slaves  flee,  and  from  whence  they 
are  recaptured;  but,  sir,  it  is  in  Massachusetts, 
Connecticut,  Rhode  Island,  Vermont,  and  New 
York,  most  of  whose  citizens  never  saw  a  fugitive 
slave, — Massachusetts,  where,  I  believe,  there  has 
been  but  a  single  instance  in  many  years  of  a 
fugitive  slave  having  taken  refuge  within  her  bor¬ 
ders — at  any  rate  but  one  whose  recapture  has  been 
attempted;  and  in  some  of  the  other  States  I  have 
named,  there  has  not  been  even  a  single  instance. 

Mr.  MILLSON  (Mr.  Dunham  yielding  the 
floor)  said,  the  honorable  gentleman  has  fallen 
into  an  error  which  I  feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  cor¬ 
rect.  He  has  doubtless  been  misled  by  a  state¬ 
ment  contained  in  the  admirable  letter  of  Mr.  Dan¬ 
iel  Webster,  published  a  few  days  ago.  In  that 
letter,  Mr.  Webster,  apparently  with  a  view  to 
reconcile  the  people  of  New  England  to  the  senti¬ 
ments  expressed  by  him  in  the  Senate  in  reference 
to  their  obligation  to  surrender  fugitive  slaves,  as 
well  as  to  expose  the  groundlessness  of  the  com¬ 
plaints  of  the  Abolitionists  there,  attempts  to  show 
that  only  very  few  cases  had  occurred  in  the  New 
England  States,  in  which  they  had  ever  been  called 
upon  to  fulfill  these  obligations.  And  in  reference 
to  those  happening  in  Massachusetts,  his  own 
State,  he  says,  as  well  as  I  recollect,  that  only  one 
case  had  occurred  of  which  the  circumstances  were 
known  with  any  certainty,  and  that  was  a  case 
occurring  at  Boston  some  twelve  or  fifteen  years 
ago,  in  which  the  owner  of  the  slave  had  been  pre¬ 
vailed  on  by  some  charitably-disposed  persons  to 
surrender  his  claim,  in  consideration  of  receiving 
a  sum  of  money  which  he  regarded  as  less  than 
half  his  value. 

Now,  sir,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  I  do 
not,  and  I  am  sure  no  man  will  attribute  to  Mr. 
Webster  any  intentional  misrepresentation  or  sup¬ 
pression  of  known  facts  and  circumstances.  But 
1  state,  that  from  my  own  district  alone  many 
slaves  have  escaped  to  Massachusetts,  and  are  now 
quietly  residing  in  Boston,  who  have  never  been 
pursued  by  their  masters,  because  it  was  perfectly 
well  known  that  pursuit  would  be  unavailing.  And 
I  state  moreover,  that  in  the  particular  case  re¬ 
ferred  to  by  Mr.  Webster,  which  was  doubtless  the 
case  of  Latimer,  that  produced  so  much  excite¬ 
ment  at  the  time,  the  slave  escaped  from  the  city 
in  which  I  reside.  He  was  pursued  by  his  master 
and  apprehended  in  Boston,  where  he  was  lodged 


in  jail  by  the  marshal  or  his  deputy.  The  most 
complete  evidence  was  produced  of  the  escape,  of 
ownership,  of  identity,  and  of  every  other  fact  ne¬ 
cessary  to  be  established.  The  services  of  emi¬ 
nent  counsel  were  secured,  and  neither  money  nor 
pains  was  spared  to  insure  the  recovery  of  the 
slave.  But  while  the  proceedings  were  pending, 
the  authorities  at  Boston,  yielding  to  the  threats 
or  remonstrances  of  a  portion  of  the  people,  re¬ 
fused  to  permit  the  jail  to  be  used  for  the  safe-keep¬ 
ing  of  the  slave.  He  was  accordingly  turned  out 
into  the  street,  where  a  ferocious  mob  of  negroes 
and  others  had  assembled  to  rescue  him  from  the 
hands  of  the  officers  of  the  law.  In  the  mean 
time,  suits  in  the  name  of  the  slave  were  brought 
against  the  master  for  assault  and  battery  and 
false  imprisonment,  and  he  was  held  to  bail  in  large 
amounts,  and  if  I  mistake  not,  actually  thrown 
into  prison.  It  was  under  these  circumstances 
that  he  was  absolutely  compelled  to  accept  a  prop¬ 
osition  to  abandon  all  further  efforts  to  recover  his 
slave,  and  to  execute  a  deed  of  emancipation,  in 
consideration  of  a  sum  of  money,  which  was  not 
only  not  one  half  his  value,  but  which  scarcely 
paid  one  half  the  expenses  he  had  necessarily  in¬ 
curred  in  his  ineffectual  efforts  to  reclaim  him. 

Mr.  DUNHAM  continued.  I  hope,  Mr.  Chair¬ 
man,  I  may  not  be  again  interrupted,  so  that  I  may 
not  be  driven  to  the  discourtesy  of  refusing  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Leave  this  whole  question  to  the  border  States, 
slave  and  free,  who  best  understand  its  difficulties, 
and  each  other’s  conduct  and  motives,  and  it 
can  soon  be  settled,  and  settled  forever. 

Again,  we  do  not  make  sufficient  allowances  for  - 
each  other’s  prejudices  and  feelings.  We  forget  ! 
what  a  vast  influence  birth,  early  habit  of  thought,  ; 
education,  and,  above  all,  interest,  exercise  upon  i 
the  h  uman  mind.  We  forget  how  far  these  things  I 
may  and  do  control  the  reason  and  judgment,  not-  i 
withstanding  the  effects  are  daily  exhibited  to  us 
in  the  various  walks  of  life.  I  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  how  a  person  born  amidst  slaves,  brought 
up  surrounded  and  wailed  upon  by  them,  edu¬ 
cated  from  his  cradle  to  consider  slavery  as  right, 
with  his  interest  in  accordance  with  this  opinion, 
should  come  honestly  to  believe,  with  my  friend 
from  Mississippi,  that  the  institution  is  a  civil,  i 
moral,  and  religious  blessing;  w'hilst  one  born  and 
educated  at  the  North,  having  northern  prejudices 
against  it  instilled  into  his  mind  from  his  child¬ 
hood,  taught  to  look  upon  it  as  a  violation  of  the 
laws  of  God  and  the  rights  of  man,  should  as  hon- 1: 
estly  come  to  directly  the  opposite  opinion,  that  it  j: 
was  a  civil,  moral,  and  religious  curse — each,  ,, 
in  his  zeal,  looking  upon  the  other  as  insincere  and  jj 
hypocritical.  Who  does  not  see  how  much  these  ij 
prejudices  must  affect  the  judgment  upon  every  j| 
question  in  any  way  growing  out  of  this  institu-  || 
tion  ?  The  prejudices  of  each  should  be  treated  I; 
with  proper  respect  and  have  their  proper  influ-  || 
ence,  when  we  act  upon  questions  upon  which  ii 
they  come  in  conflict.  Each  should  yield  some-  ij 
what  to  that  of  the  other;  we  should  feel  the  ne-  !i 
cessity  of  a  middle  course — of  a  course  of  concil-  jj 
iation  and  compromise.  We  should  guard  against  ij 
that  spirit  of  dictation  which  has  been  too  much 
indulged  in  here — against  assuming  that  the  opin¬ 
ions  which  our  judgments,  warped  and  controlled 
by  these  prejudices,  approve,  must,  of  necessity, 
be  so  clearly  right  that  whoever  differs  from  them 


j  must  be  insincere,  must  be  guilty  of  a  wanton  de- 
j  sire  to  trample  under  foot  our  rights.  Why,  south- 
I  ern  gentlemen  will  hardly  allow  us  to  think  for 
I  ourselves,  even  upon  constitutional  questions,  al- 
I  though  we  are  under  the  same  obligation  as  ihem- 
I  selves  to  support  that  instrument.  They  seem  to 
1  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever  opinion  they 
choose  to  adopt  in  reference  to  it  upon  this  great 
I  question  must  of  necessity  be  right,  and  that  who- 
:  ever  differs  with  them  must  willfully  and  know¬ 
ingly  be  guilty  of  high  treason  to  it. 

Surely,  upon  questions  of  such  vast  importance, 
we  ought  all  to  be  allowed  not  only  to  think  for 
ourselves,  but  to  express  our  thoughts  without 
having  our  motives  suspected — without  drawing 
down  upon  ourselves  the  bitter  and  harsh  denun- 
1  ciations  of  those  who  may  differ  with  us.  It  is 
I  not  to  be  expected  that  all  can  agree  upon  such 
!  important  subjects,  when  difference  of  opinion  is 
I  expected  and  tolerated  upon  trifling  ones. 

I  Another  difficulty  arises  from  the  fact,  that  in  all 
j  our  investigations,  reflections,  and  arguments,  we 
i  do  not  always  disinterestedly  seek  for  truth 
i  and  justice.  We  are  too  apt  to  take  positions 
I  in  accordance  with  our  opinions,  prejudices,  and 
I  interests,  or  those  of  our  constituents — and  then 
bend  all  our  efforts  to  sustain  these  positions.  We 
1  search  only  for  facts  and  arguments  which  will 
i  accomplish  that  end,  overlooking  and  rejecting  all 
I  others.  I  heard  a  distinguished  and  esteemed  gen¬ 
tleman  from  a  slave  State,  but  a  few  days  since, 
remark,  “  that  he  must  make  a  speech;  he  did  not 
care  so  much  what  he  said  in  the  House,  but  he 
should  try  to  write  out  something  to  suit  his  people 
at  home.”  Sir,  I  fear  the  gentleman  has  not  been 
alone  in  this  course,  either  at  the  South  or  at  the 
North.  And  shall  we,  for  our  own  little,  paltry, 
personal  ambition,  endanger  the  peace  and  har¬ 
mony  of  the  country  ?  No,  sir;  no.  Let  us  seek 
for  truth,  and  truth  only.  Let  us  do  this  regard¬ 
less  of  the  efftct  upon  ourselves,  or  upon  this  or 
that  political  party — this  or  that  State  or  section 
of  the  Confederacy — and  we  shall  soon  find  a  ha¬ 
ven  of  repose  for  our  distracted  country.  The 
lovers  of  liberty — the  friends  of  truth  and  justice 
every  where,  will  respect  us.  Posterity  will  thank 
us,  and  above  all  we  shall  have  the  approval  of 
our  own  consciences.  The  only  safety  not  only 
for  all,  but  for  any  portion  of  the  people  of  this 
Confederacy,  is  to  seek  diligently  and  follow  faith¬ 
fully  the  path  of  justice.  The  strong  of  to-day  may 
be  the  weak  of  to-morrow.  The  chalice  of  op¬ 
pression  which  the  strong  to-day  may  present  to 
the  lips  of  the  weak,  may  to-morrow  be  pressed 
back  to  their  own.  Truth  and  justice  will  protect 
us  all;  violate  those  great  eternal  principles,  and 
none  are  safe. 

Now,  sir,  what  is  it  the  North  do  really  want? 
Not  to  invade  the  rights  of  the  South — not  to  in¬ 
terfere  directly  or  indirectly  with  slavery  in  the 
States  or  elsewhere,  wdiere  it  is  secured  by  the 
Constitution.  But  they  are  opposed  to  the  insti¬ 
tution.  They  believe  it  not  only  to  be  wron^,  but 
detrimental  to  the  prosperity  of  any  country  where 
it  exists.  This  is  the  pervading  sentiment  of  the 
North,  and  hence  they  cannot  consent  that  it  shall 
be  extended  where  Congress  may  rightfully  pre¬ 
vent  it,  for  they  would  be  in  part  responsible  for 
such  extension.  They  believe  that  wherever, 
under  the  Constitution,  Congress  may  rightfully 
control  or  abolish  it,  they,  as  well  as  the  South, 
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are  responsible  for  its  continuance;  and  that  it  is 
not  only  their  ri^ht,  but  iheir  duty,  to  free  them¬ 
selves  from  that  responsil)ility.  They  do  not  seek  or 
desire  in  the  least  to  infringe  upon  the  constitutional 
rights  of  the  slave  States,  and  hence  all  which  you 
of  those  States  have  to  do  when  they  propose  to 
legislate  upon  the  subject  in  any  particular  man¬ 
ner  or  for  any  particular  place,  is  by  your  argu¬ 
ments  to  satisfy  them  that  they  have  no  right  so 
to  do,  and  they  will  desist.  You  may  convince 
them  by  your  reasonings,  but  you  cannot  deter 
them  by  your  threats. 

Now,  sir,  let  us  see  if  nothing  can  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  ri^ht  to  inhibit  slavery  from  these  ter¬ 
ritories,  and  thus  ascertain  whether  the  wish  to  do 
so  on  the  part  of  the  North  must  of  necessity  be 
indicative  of  a  wanton  desire  to  invade  the  rights  of 
the  South.  1  have  no  doubt  of  the  constitutional 
power  of  Congress  to  pass  the  proviso,  though 
It  may  not  be  expedient  for  us  to  exercise  it. 
Th  ere  are  many  bitent  powers  in  the  Constitu’ion 
which  it  never  h  s  been,  and  never  may  be,  ne¬ 
cessary  or  judicious  (for  if  not  necessary,  it  would 
not  be  judicious)  to  exercise.  It  is  too  late  now 
to  dispute  the  constitutional  power  of  this  Govern¬ 
ment  to  govern  the  territories  until  the  people  of 
those  territories  shall  be  in  the  situation  and  shall 
desiie  to  assume  their  sovereignty  and  assert  their 
inherent  right  of  self-government.  The  exercise 
of  tliat  power  was  commenced  by  the  very  framers 
of  the  Constitution  immediately  after  its  establish¬ 
ment,  and  has  ever  since  been  continued  and  unan¬ 
imously  acquiesced  in  by  the  people,  not  only  of 
the  States,  but  of  the  territories  also.  It  is  not 
material  to  inquire  whether  that  power  is  derived 
from  the  war-makina  power,  the  treaty-making 
power,  or  the  power  to  make  needful  rules  and 
regulations  for  the  territory  or  other  property  of 
the  United  States,  from  either  of  which  it  may  be 
inferred.  Slavery  is  the  creature  of  municipal  law, 
is  controlled  and  regulated  by  it,  and  is  subject  to 
the  government  under  which  it  exists.  Hence,  if 
we  have,  the  right,  urtder  the  Constitution,  to  ^ov- 
ern  these  territories,  to  legislate  for  them,  we  have 
a  right  to  inhibit  slavery  unless  our  right  to  legis¬ 
late  upon  that  subject  is  limited  by  the  Cunsiiiu 
tion  itself  1  find  no  such  limitation.  The  power 
to  govern  these  territories,  from  whatever  source 
derived,  is  limited  only  by  those  general  restric¬ 
tions  which  forbid  Congress  to  legislate,  in  any 
case  whatsoever,  upon  certain  sidqects;  liut  the 
subject  of  slavery  in  the  territories  is  not  one  of 
them.  1  know,  sir,  that  this  Government  is  a 
limited  one,  and  has  no  right  to  exercise  any 
pov/er  not  expressly  granted  to  it  by  the  Constitu¬ 
tion,  or  which  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  such  ex- 
uressly  granted  power;  and  my  position  is  in 
accordance  with  this  principle.  It  is  that  tlie 
ower  to  govern  the  territories  is  expressly  granted 
y  the  one  or  implied  as  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
other  clauses  to  which  I  have  referred.  The  power 
is  a  general  one,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  of 
the  Constitution,  of  which  slavery  in  such  territo¬ 
ries  is  not  one.  VVe  have,  therefore,  the  unlimitrd 
power  of  legislation  upon  that  sut)ject  in  the  terri¬ 
tories,  and  of  c  uirse  the  power  to  prohibit  it. 

Where  does  the  sovereignty  of  the  people  of 
these  territories  exist.?  In  the  people  of  these 
States,  as  1  have  heard  it  sugiresied  upon  this 
floor.?  No,  sir;  such  a  thing  as  me  set  of  in¬ 
dividuals,  the  people  of  the  States  holding  the 


sovereignty,  that  is,  being  the  sovereigns  of  an¬ 
other  set  of  individuals,  the  people  of  the  terri¬ 
tories,  is  in  violation  of  the  theory  and  genius  of 
our  institutions — is  the  very  essence  of  despotism. 

It  is  said  that  it  belongs  to  the  Government  of  the 
United  States;  but  this  comes  to  tlie  same  thing — it 
would  be  the  people  of  the  United  States,  through 
their  Government,  holding  the  sovereignty  over 
the  people  of  the  territories.  We  are  told  that  the 
Government  of  the  United  Stales  acquired  the  ter¬ 
ritory  from  Mexico,  and  with  it  the  sovereignty, 
and  that  she  holds  them  in  trust  for  the  States  of 
the  Union.  Sir,  does  sovereignty  belong  to  the 
soil?  Has  it  reference  to  the  land  or  the  people.? 

Is  it  for  the  <rovernment  of  the  land,  or  the  people 
and  their  rights,  among  others,  in  reference  to  the 
land.?  If  it  belongs  to  the  land,  then  every  petty 
landholder  everywhere  is  the  sovereign  of  all  who 
live  upon  his  land.  No,  sir,  sovereignty  has  ref¬ 
erence  to  the  people,  and  wherever  you  find  inhab¬ 
itants,  they  have  an  inherent  sovereignty,  an 
inherent  right  of  self-government,  which  they 
received  from  their  Maker,  and  which  no  power 
on  earth  can  rightfully  take  or  withhold  from  them 
without  their  consent.  This  Government  pro¬ 
cured  from  the  Government  of  Mexico  the  soil; 
and  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  which  had  be¬ 
fore  lieen  exercised  through  that  Government,  was 
transferred  to  this,  and  is  now  exercised  by  it, 
with  the  consent  of  the  people  of  the  territories 
supposed  to  be  expressly  given  through  the  Con-  '' 
siitution  by  every  person  living  under  its  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  or  tacitly  by  acquiescence  in  its  exercise, 
until  they  choose  to  resume  it  for  themselves  by 
forming  Slate  governments.  And  this  Govern¬ 
ment  holds  this  right  to  exercise  this  sovereignty 
not  as  her  own,  not  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  not  in  trust  for  the  States  of  this  Union, 
not  in  trust  for  the  people  who  shall  go  there  here¬ 
after,  but  for  those  now  there;  and  it  should  be 
scrupulously  exercised  according  to  their  wi.shes 
and  for  their  interests.  To  this  position  I  wish 
particularly  to  call  the  attention  of  the  committee, 
because  I  shall  have  occasion  to  recur  to  it,  as 
upon  it  I  shall  predicate  my  action  upon  this 
question.  I  repudiate  this  doctrine  of  trusteeship 
for  the  Stales,  of  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 
What  this  Government  holds,  she  holds  not  in 
trust  for  the  States,  but  for  herself,  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  nation  in  the  aggregate.  There  are 
no  governments  holding  complete  sovereignties  in 
this  country.  There  are  two  classes  of  imperfect 
or  limited  sovereignties,  which,  taken  together, 
would  make  entire  sovereignties.  The  States  are 
not  perfect  sovereignties,  because  they  have  relin¬ 
quished  a  portion  of  their  sovereign  rights  and 
powers  to  the  General  Government — that  is,  those 
rights  and  powers  which  give  nationality  to  it. 

To  the  extent  of  these  powers,  the  General  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  a  sovereignly,  and  what  it  holds  by 
right  of  them,  it  holds  for  itself  as  sovereign,  and 
not  for  the  States.  These  territories,  therefore, 
she  holds  not  in  trust  for  the  States,  or  for  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  Stales  as  people  of  the  States,  but  for 
itself,  for  I  he  use  of  its  own  coffers — for  the  people 
of  the  nation  as  a  nation. 

But  admitting  it  to  be  constitutional  to  inhibit 
slavery,  is  it  right  to  do  so  .?  There  is,  there  can 
1)6  no  other  rule  of  right  in  a  republican  govern¬ 
ment  than  the  will  of  the  majority,  when  it  con¬ 
fines  itself  within  the  Constitution,  and  when  it 
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does  not  seek  to  violate  any  of  the  srreat  natural 
rights  of  man,  with  which  no  government  has  a 
right  to  interfere.  But  it  is  argued  it  would  vio- 
late  these  princioles,  because  the  people  of  the 
slave  States  say  it  deprives  them,  whilst  it  does 
not  deprive  the  people  of  the  free  States,  of  the 
right  to  go  into,  occupy,  and  enjoy  the  common 
property  of  our  common  Government,  property 
obtained  by  our  common  blood  and  treasure.  I 
think  not,  sir.  They  can  go  there  upon  the  same 
terms  that  we  can  go.  We  have  no  slaves,  and  can 
take  none  there;  they  can  go  there  without  theirs  if 
they  choose  so  to  go,  or  they  can  stay  where  they 
are  and  enjoy  them.  The  choice  is  with  them¬ 
selves.  This  deprives  them  of  no  right  which 
they  now  enjoy,  but  it  is  a  simple  refusal  of  this 
Government  to  extend  that  right  to  a  territory 
where  it  does  not  now  exist.  It  deprives  them  of 
no  right  which  they  hold  under  the  Government  of 
theUnited  States  by  virtueof  their  cit’zenship of  it. 
The  right  to  hold  slaves  they  derived  not  from  the 
Government  of  the  United  States,  but  from  the 
State  governments  respectively.  The  General 
Government  creates  no  such  right,  ft  simply 
recognizes  the  right  of  the  State  governments  to 
create  it  within  their  own  jurisdiction;  and  after: 
they  shall  have  done  so,  it  protects  their  citizens 
in  the  enjoyment  of  it  within  that  jurisdiction.  I 
know  we  a»'e  told  that  the  Constitution  not  only 
recognizes  the  right  to  hold  slaves  within  the 
States  where  it  exists,  but  without  such  State  and 
within  another  State  which  expressly  inhibits  it. 
To  prove  this,  we  are  pointed  to  the  provision  for 
the  surrender  of  fugitive  slaves.  This  recognition 
is  not  to  maintain  this  right  without  the  State 
where  it  is  created,  and  within  a  sovereign  State 
inhibiting  it — but  to  protect  and  secure  him  in  the 
enjoyment  of  it  in  his  own  State  where  the  right 
exists.  The  case,  then,  is  this:  Under  the  muni¬ 
cipal  regulations  of  the  slave  States,  by  the  per¬ 
mission  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
the  citizens  of  those  States  enjoy  a  privilege  which , 
by  the  municipal  laws  of  our  States,  we  do  not 
enjoy — the  right  to  hold  slaves.  So  long  as 
they  remain  within  those  States  which  give 
them  this  privilege,  they  may  continue  to  enjoy  it,  : 
and  we  have  no  right  to  complain.  But  when  ’ 
they  ask  to  go  upon  common  territory  where,  for  | 
the  time  being,  there  is  no  jurisdiction  but  that  of 
a  common  Government,  have  we  not  a  right  to 
ask,  that  they  shall  go  into  that  territory  upon  an 
equal  footing  with  the  other  citizens  thereof,  taking 
only  such  rights  as  all  derive  from  her,  or  which 
naturally  belong  to  all  men  The  operations  of  this 
Government  would  be  unequal  if  it  should  secure 
under  its  own  exclusive  jurisdiction,  rights  to  one 
class  of  its  citizens,  which  another  class  could  not 
enjoy.  This  inhibition  would  extend  to  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  non-slaveholding  as  well  as  to  those  of 
the  slaveholding  States.  The  reason  why  it  would  ; 
affect  them  differently  is  not  owing  to  any  ine-  ! 
quality  or  injustice  in  it,  but  because  their  circum¬ 
stances  are  different,  and  this  difference  is  produced 
by  a  difference  of  local  law,  over  which  the  com¬ 
mon  Government  has  no  control. 

The  people  of  the  South  can  take  into  those 
common  territories  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
common  Government,  precisely  the  same  kind  of 
property  that  the  people  of  the  free  States  can 
take.  But  they  say  they  have  just  as  good  a  right  i 
to  take  thither  their  slave  property,  as  the  citizen  I 


I 
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of  Massachusetts  has  to  take  his  property — as,  his 
machinery.  But  is  this  their  property.^  Now, 
sir,  1  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  it  to  be 
their  right  or  duty  to  agitate  this  subject  of  slavery, 
to  inquire  into  the  right  of  the  .slave  States  to  hold 
slaves,  or  in  any  other  way  to  interfere  with  their 
domestic  relations,  so  long  as  they  keep  them  with¬ 
in  their  own  jurisdiction.  I  have  none  of  that 
Pharisaical  piety,  that  sickly  sentimentality,  which 
leaves  at  my  own  door,  suffering  disease,  pining 
want,  and  exhausted  labor,  to  parade  my  mock-hu¬ 
manity  elsewhere — to  preach  a  crusade  against  the 
wickedness  and  oppression  of  others;  and  I  think 
it  would  be  well  if  those  who  do  so  would  take  to 
themselves  the  pointed  rebuke  said  to  have  been 
administered  by  John  Randolph  to  a  lady  friend, 
who  did  not  lake  the  best  care  of  her  servants. 
Having  called  one  evening  to  pay  her  a  visit 
during  the  progress  of  the  Greek  revolution,  he 
found  her  busily  engaged  with  all  her  household, 
making  clothing  to  be  sent  to  the  suffering  Greek 
patriots.  Just  as  he  was  about  to  depart,  her  field 
hands  came  in  from  their  labors,  with  their  tattered 
and  scanty  garments.  He  turned,  and  pointing  to 
them  with  his  long  bony  finger,  with  all  that 
biting  sarcasm  of  which  he  was  master,  he  said, 
“  Madam,  the  Greeks  are  at  your  door.”  Sir,  if 
we  would  all  but  look  about  us,  we  should  find  the 
Greeks  at  our  doors. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  vast  difference 
between  the  title  of  the  citizen  of  Massachusetts  to 
his  machinery  and  that  of  the  slaveholder  to  hia 
slave.  The  one  is  the  product  of  his  own  industry 
and  is  recognized  as  his  property  by  all  civilized 
nations;  the  other  is  created  by  the  arbitrary  exer¬ 
cise  of  the  power  of  the  strong  upon  the  helpless¬ 
ness  of  the  weak,  end  is  not  acknowledged  as  valid 
anywhere  but  in  the  Slate  or  community  where 
it  actually  exists.  But  I  may  be  told  that  by  the 
Constitution,  I  am  bound  to  recognize  the  title  of  the 
slaveholder  to  his  slave.  To  a  certain  extent,  and 
under  certain  circumstances,  I  am.  To  that  extent 
and  under  those  circumstances  I  shall  not,  nor 
will  any  good  citizen,  hesitate  to  do  so. 

Heaven  forbid  that  1  should  be  one  of  those 
who  find  a  law  above  the  Constitution,  by 
which  I  am  to  regulate  my  official  conduct 
under  it,  independent  of  it,  by  which  my  duties 
to  my  Government  as  a  citizen  are  to  be  de¬ 
termined  regardless  of  what  that  Government 
may  require.  It  is  a  doctrine  fraught  with  incal¬ 
culable  danger.  It  unhinges  and  destroys  all 
government.  Why  have  we  a  Constitution  and 
laws,  if  each  public  officer  and  each  citizen  is  to 
disregard  and  disobey  them  whenever  he  may 
suppose  they  conflict  with  what  he  imagines  to  be 
a  higher  law,  which  he  construes  according  to  the 
vagaries  of  his  own  fancy  Why  not  at  once 
leave  each  one  to  regulate  his  conduct  according 
to  the  dictates  of  his  own  conscience,  inclination 
and  fancy  ?  for  such  a  doctrine  leads  to  this  at  last. 
Why  make  a  Constitution  and  laws,  if  each  citizen 
is  to  be  his  own  jud^je  as  to  whether  he  ought  or 
ought  not  to  obey  ihem.^  I,  sir,  am  content  to 
follow  the  mandate  of  Him  who  spake  as  never 
man  spake,  “  to  render  unto  Ceesar  the  things 
which  are  Caesar’s,  and  to  God  the  things  which 
areGnd’s.”  Now  the  Constitution  recognizes  the 
ov/ner’s  title  to  his  slaves  within  his  own  State. 
Hence,  so  long  as  he  keeps  them  within  that  juris¬ 
diction,  I  am  estopped  from  questioning  his  title. 
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The  Constitution  recognizes  the  title  to  his 
slave  in  another  State,  when  he  escapes  into  that 
other  State  without  the  owner’s  consent.  I  am 
still  estopped  from  questioning  his  title.  The 
Constitution,  as  construed  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  recognizes  his  title  to  his 
slaves  whilst  transmitting  them  from  one  slave 
State  to  another,  in  what  is  called  the  slave 
trade  between  the  States.  Here,  too,  I  cannot 
question  that  title.  Any  other  rights  necessary 
to  secure  him  in  the  enjoyment  of  these,  and 
naturally  springing  from  them,  I  cannot  dispute. 
But  when  he  seeks  to  take  this  property  elsewhere; 
when  he  seeks  to  enjoy  it  in  a  manner  and  place 
not  guarantied  by  the  Constitution,  and  where 
and  in  a  way  that  will  conflict  with  my  rights  or 
my  interests,  I  am  not  estopped  from  questioning 
that  title. 

Before  I  close  my  remarks  upon  the  respective 
rights  of  the  North  and  the  South  involved  in  this 
question,  allow  me  to  refer  to  a  very  common 
error  fallen  into  by  those  in  the  southern  interest 
who  attempt  to  compare  the  relative  wealth 
or  prosperity  of  the  South  with  that  of  the 
North.  To  get  their  dividend  for  the  South  they 
add  to  the  actual  capital  the  value  of  the  labor  of 
the  country,  to  wit,  the  value  of  the  slaves.  This 
dividend,  so  increased,  they  represent  as  the 
wealth  of  the  South.  Now,  to  get  the  average 
amount  of  necessaries  and  comforts  supplied  to 
each  individual  out  of  this  wealth,  it  is  obvious 
that  it  should  be  divided  by  the  whole  number 
of  those  whose  wants  and  comforts  must  be  sup¬ 
plied  from  it.  But  they  forget  that  the  necessi¬ 
ties  and  comforts  of  the  slaves,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  tree  persons,  must  be  provided  out  of  this 
wealth,  the  fruits  of  their  labor,  and  hence  they 
improperly  reduce  the  divisor  by  leaving  them 
entirely  out.  Then,  sir,  when  they  seek  for 
the  relative  average  wealth  and  comfort  of  the 
North,  they  neither  add  the  value  of  our  labor  to 
the  dividend  nor  decrease  the  devisor  by  deduct¬ 
ing  the  laborers.  A  double  injustice  is  thus  done 
the  North  by  such  acomparison.  Gentlemen  may 
delude  themselves  by  so  fanciful  acomparison,  but 
they  cannot  deceive  us,  the  country,  or  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  thus  far  mostly  discussed 
this  question  as  it  is  usually  discussed  here  and 
elsewhere,  as  one  entirely  between  the  North  and 
the  South,  as  if  the  rights  and  interests  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  States  of  this  Union  were  alone  involved 
in  it — as  if  their  wishes  only  were  to  be  consulted, 
and  their  welfare  secured  in  its  adjustment.  But  we 
are  providing  governments  not  for  ourselves,  not 
for  the  people  of  the  States,  but  for  the  people  of 
the  territories.  It  is  their  welfare  which  is  to  be 
now  and  permanently  affected  by  the  manner  in 
which  this  question  is  settled,  and  they  have  a 
right  to  have  it  settled  according  to  their  wishes 
and  interests. 

Sir,  the  great  error  which  has  brought  this  dif¬ 
ficulty  upon  us,  and  which  now  prevents  its  settle¬ 
ment,  is,  that  we  have  forgotten  and  have  violated, 
and  still  seek  to  violate,  that  great  principle  which 
lies  at  the  foundation  of  republican  liberty — the 
principle  declared  by  our  revolutionary  fathers, 
and  sealed  with  their  blood — the  right  of  the  gov¬ 
erned  to  have  their  government  administered  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  own  interests  and  wishes.  Let 
us  go  back  to  this  great  principle,  and  we  shall 
find  the  thread  which  will  guide  us  from  this 


labyrinth  in  which  we  are  involved,  and  which 
threatens  destruction  to  us.  What  was  it  of  which 
our  fathers  complained  of  the  mother  country  ? 
Simply  that  she  sought  to  govern  these  colo¬ 
nies,  not  according  to  the  wishes  and  interests 
of  the  colonies,  but  for  her  own  benefit.  Rather 
than  submit  to  this  injustice  and  oppression,  our 
fathers  rebelled,  put  at  hazard  their  lives,  poured 
out  their  blood,  and  endured  toils  and  sufferings 
unutterable.  Yet  we,  their  sons,  upon  soil  hal¬ 
lowed  with  their  dust,  with  that  proud  banner 
which  they  erected  floating  gallantly  above  us, 
are  seeking  to  perpetrate  the  same  tyranny  against 
which  they  rebelled,  upon  our  colonies,  these  ter¬ 
ritories.  The  ultraists  of  the  South  and  of  the 
North  seek  to  govern  them,  not  according  to  the 
interests  and  wishes  of  the  people  governed,  but 
according  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  the  interest 
and  wishes  of  their  own  particular  sections  respect¬ 
ively,  or  according  to  what  they  suppose  may  be 
the  wishes  of  those  who  are  hereafter  to  occupy 

them.  Gentlemen  insist  that  we  hold  this  Gov¬ 
ernment,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  there, 
but  for  our  own.  Sir,  this  Government  holds 

•  the  territory,  can  use  or  dispose  of  it  at  its  pleas- 
j  ure,  and  for  its  own  interest;  but  the  sovereignty 
I  cannot  be  taken  from  the  people.  They  have  a 
right  to  insist  that,  whether  we  exercise  it  by  their 
express  consent  through  the  Constitution,  or  by 
their  tacit  acquiescence,  it  shall  be  exercised — not 
for  your  benefit  or  mine,  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  ^ 
North  or  the  South,  not  for  the  supposed  benefit 
of  those  who  may  hereafter  go  there,  but  for  them¬ 
selves — for  those  who  are  now  there. 

I  Sir,  I  have  an  abiding  confidence  in  the  intelli- 
I  gence  and  integrity  of  the  people — in  their  ability 
I  for  self-government — in  their  ability  to  examine 
I  and  decide  for  themselves  all  questions  which  may 
:  arise  in  the  administration  of  their  Government, 
j  “  Trust  the  people,”  is  the  motto  of  the  Demo- 
I  cratic  party.  Confidence  in  the  people  is  the  basis 
of  the  action  of  that  party — the  basis  of  republican 
liberty  everywhere;  and  wherever  that  trust  is 
most  implicit,  there  freedom  is  most  perfect,  i 
have  never  seen  that  confidence  forfeited.  Why, 

then,  shall  we  not  trust  the  people  of  these  terri¬ 
tories  upon  this  question  ?  Why  shall  we  not  give 
them  governments  upon  this  republican  basis? 
Let  us  not  by  our  legislation  force  slavery  upon 
them.  Let  us  carefully  secure  them  from  having 
it  forced  upon  them  without  law,  and  then  leave 
them  to  decide  it  for  themselves.  If  slavery  is 
right,  if  it  is  a  blessing,  which  will  add  to  their 

j  prosperity,  surely  they  can  discover  it  as  well  as 
j  the  people  of  the  slave  States.  If  it  is  wrong,  if  it  is 
I  a  curse,  morally,  physically,  and  politically,  surely 
I  they  know  this  as  well  as  do  we  of  the  free  States, 
j!  Their  anxiety  for  their  own  welfare  will  stimulate 
them  to  pursue  the  course  which  will  best  secure 
it;  and  in  this  free  country,  men  do  not  like  to 
!  have  happiness  forced  upon  them  against  their 
own  consent;  nor  to  be  saved  from  harm  without 
having  their  wishes  consulted.  I  am  so  well  con¬ 
vinced  that  slavery  is  wrong,  that  it  is  detrimental 
to  the  prosperity  ofany  country  where  it  exists,  and 
{  that  its  wrongs  and  evils  are  so  apparent  to  every 
one  who  can  look  upon  it  with  unprejudiced  eyes, 
that  I  have  no  fear  that,  in  this  enlightened  age,  the 
people  of  any  State  or  Territory  where  it  does  not 
'  now  exist,  with  all  the  information  which  they 
may  and  must  have  of  the  workings  of  the  insti- 
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tution,  with  the  example  of  the  relative  prosperity,  [| 
wealth,  and  happiness  of  the  slave  and  free  States  j 
of  this  Union  before  them,  will  ever  voluntarily  ! 
adopt  it.  I  am  convinced  that  all  that  need  be  j 
done  to  secure  them  to  freedom,  is  to  see  that 
slavery  is  not  legally  or  illegally  forced  upon  them 
without  their  consent. 

For  us  to  suppose  that  they  cannot  perceive  its 
right  or  its  wrong,  its  benefits  or  its  evils,  as  well 
as  ourselves,  is  to  assume  pharisaically  that  we 
have  wisdom  and  morality  above  other  men.  To 
suppose  that  they  cannot  and  will  not  pursue  the 
path  of  right  and  virtue,  that  they  cannot  discover, 
secure,  and  protect  their  own  interest  and  happi¬ 
ness,  is  to  suppose  them  incapacitated  for  self-gov¬ 
ernment — a  position  which  will  find  no  advocates 
with  the  real  Democracy  of  this  country. 

Now,  what  are  the  wishes  of  the  people  of  these 
territories  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  ?  The  wishes 
of  any  community  upon  any  subject  must  be  in¬ 
ferred  by  the  laws  and  customs  in  force  among 
them,  if  any  there  be.  Every  citizen  is  presumed 
to  know  the  law — rather  a  violent  presumption 
many  times  it  must  be  admitted — but  judges  and 
legislators  can  act  upon  no  other.  Knowing  the 
laws,  then,  if  they  quietly  acquiesce  in  them,  it 
must  be  presumed  that  those  laws  indicate,  and  j 
are  in  accordance  with,  their  wishes.  What  j 
laws  are  now  in  force  upon  the  subject  of  sla-  j 
very  in  these  territories?  I  wish  to  refer  to 
this  subject  for  two  purposes:  one,  to  show 
what  are  the  wishes  of  the  people  there;  the  other, 
to  show  that  there  is  no  necessity  for  the  passage 
of  the  proviso.  Sir,  1  believe  it  is  a  conceded  fact  | 
on  all  hands,  that  when  a  country  is  conquered  j 
and  annexed  to  this,  the  municipal  laws  in  force  ' 
therein  at  the  time  of  such  annexation  continue  in  ! 
force  until  abolished  or  amended,  unless  they  are  | 
in  conflict  with  the  spirit  of  our  Constitution.  If  ! 
they  are  so,  they  are,  of  course,  by  being  brought  | 
under  its  jurisdiction,  ipso /rtcto  abolished.  Slavery  1 
is,  I  believe,  clearly  a  creature  of  municipal  law,  ' 
a  municipal  relation,  the  opinion  of  the  gentle-  : 
man  from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Venable]  to  the  I 
contrary  notwithstanding.  The  laws  of  Mexico  ! 
in  force  in  these  teriitories  when  they  were  an¬ 
nexed,  without  doubt,  prohibited  slavery  therein. 
Hence,  unless  these  laws  are  in  conflict  w'ith  the 
Constitution,  slavery  is  now  absolutely  prohibited  | 
in  these  territories.  There  can  be  no  such  con-  j 
fliction  unless  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by  southern  ] 
gentlemen,  that  that  Constitution  is  a  slave  cohsti-  i 
tution,  and  takes  with  it  slavery  wherever  it  goes,  ji 
Is  this  so?  Let  me  advise  southern  gentlemen  to  il 
be  cautious  how  they  handle  edged  tools.  This  | 
position  proves  too  much  for  them.  One  of  the  j 
great  causes  of  complaint  which  they  have  alleged  ! 
against  the  free  States,  is  their  interference  with,  j 
and  agitation  of,  this  subject  of  slavery.  But  tell  I 
me  not  that  I  have  no  right  to  agitate  it  if  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  my  country,  which  guards  my  most 
sacred  rights,  which  1  swear  to  support,  which  I 
am  in  duty  bound  to  maintain,  and  which  I  may 
rightfully  exercise  my  influence  to  amend,  is  a 
slave  Constitution — that  wherever  it  wings  its 
W'ay,  instead  of  carrying  light  and  liberty,  it  spreads  i 
the  black  pall  of  slavery.  Tell  me  not  that  I  have  I 
no  right  to  agitate  it,  if  this  flag  which  floats  above 
me,  and  which  I  may  be  called  upon  to  defend 
with  my  blood,  which  protects  me  wherever  I  go, 
takes  with  it  and  equally  protects  wherever  it  goes  i 


this  institution  of  slavery.  But,  sir,  this  Consti¬ 
tution  is  not  a  slave  Constitution.  It  does  not 
create  slavery,  it  does  not  take  slavery  into  a  sin¬ 
gle  foot  of  territory.  As  I  have  before  stated,  it 
simply  recognizes  the  right  of  the  States  to  estab¬ 
lish  it  within  their  own  jurisdiction;  and  after  they 
have  done  so,  it  does  certain  acts  not  to  take  it  be¬ 
yond  that  jurisdiction,  not  to  take  it  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  State  inhibiting  it,  not  to  main¬ 
tain  it  there,  but  simply  to  secure  the  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  it  within  the  jurisdiction  where  it  has  been 
established.  The  Constitution  provides  for  the 
protection  of  slave  property  only  where  it  recog¬ 
nizes  it,  namely,  within  the  States  where,  by  their 
owui  laws,  it  exists,  and  beyond  those  States, 
whither  the  slave  has  escaped  from  his  master,  so 
as  to  enable  the  master  to  recapture  and  retake 
him  into  those  States. 

It  is  said  that  it  is  the  duty  of  this  Government 
to  regard  and  protect  everywhere  under  its  juris¬ 
diction  as  property,  whatever  is  so  recognized  by 
the  constitutions  and  laws  of  any  of  the  States. 
In  the  first  place,  the  Constitution  by  which  this 
Government  is  regulated,  is  in  the  nature  of  a 
compact  between  independent  sovereignties,  and  in 
interpreting  it,  except  wherein  it  is  otherwise 
expressly  provided  by  the  instrument  itself,  w'e 
can  only  be  governed  by  those  laws  which  regu¬ 
late  the  intercourse  of  all  nations.  Again:  as  I 
have  heretofore  stated,  this  Government,  to  the 
extent  of  its  power,  is  an  independent  sovereignty, 
The  Slates,  to  the  extent  of  the  power  reserved  to 
themselves  respectively,  are  also  independent  sov¬ 
ereignties.  Hence  all  intercourse  between  this 
Government  and  the  governments  of  the  States, 
except  where  it  is  otherwise  provided  by  the  Con¬ 
stitution,  must  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  nations. 
This  duty,  then,  except  where  otherwise  so  pro¬ 
vided,  can  only  be  construed  to  extend  to  such 
property  as  by  the  laws  of  nature  and  nations  is 
regarded  as  propeity  everywhere.  Those  laws 
do  not  recognize  slavery,  nor  respect  property 
in  slaves.  Hence  this  duty  cannot  extend  to 
the  recognition  and  protection  of  slave  prop¬ 
erly,  except  where  it  is  expressly  stipulated 
by  the  Constitution,  that  it  shall  be  so  recog¬ 
nized  and  protected,  or  where  the  faithful  ex¬ 
ecution  of  such  express  stipulations  may  ren¬ 
der  such  recognition  and  protection  necessary. 
Then  these  prohibitory  laws  not  being  in  con¬ 
flict  with  the  Constitution,  continue  in  force  and 
exclude  slavery  from  the  territories.  But  if  they 
were  not  in  force,  the  laws  of  nature — God  Al¬ 
mighty’s  common  law — are  there  and  everywhere. 
They  do  not  recognize  slavery.  Slavery  is  the 
creature  of  the  arbitrary  legislation  of  man.  It  is 
a  purely  municipal  regulation,  and  can  go  only 
where  the  strong  arm  of  municipal  law  takes  and 
protects  it.  Every  State  or  country  where  it  is 
not  so  maintained  is  an  ark  of  refuse  for  the  slave; 
for  the  moment  he  steps  within  its  limits  he  be¬ 
comes  free.  The  abitrary  laws  of  man  have 
taken  from  him  his  natural  rights,  and  whenever  he 
gets  beyond  the  jurisdiction  of  those  laws,  he  re¬ 
sumes  those  rights.  This  is  the  case  with  all  who 
are  voluntarily  brought,  or  permitted  by  their 
masters  to  come,  within  the  free  Slates;  and  it 
would  be  so  with  all  that  escape  to  them,  but  for 
that  clause  of  the  Constitution  which  provides  for 
the  surrender  of  the  fugitives. 

Unsuccessful  efforts  have  been  made  to  contro- 
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vert  this  position.  A  distinguished  Senator  [Mr. 
Berriev]  has  attempted  to  do  so,  and  has  refer¬ 
red  to  that  clause  as  authority  against  it.  It  is  in 
these  words: 

“  No  ppr^^on  lield  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State,  under 
the  laws  tln-reof,  escaping  into  anoMier,  shall,  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  any  law  or  rei>iilation  therein,  be  riiscliaiired  Irorn 
such  service  or  lal)or,  hat  shall  he  delivered  n|)  on  claim  of 
the  party  to  whom  such  service  or  labor  may  be  due.” 

He  insists  that  the  position  I  have  taken  is  not 
correct,  for  if  it  were,  that  provision  would  not 
have  been  that  “the  fugitive  should  nol  he  dis- 
‘  charged  from  his  service  and  labor  in  consequence 
‘of  a  law  of  the  State  into  which  he  had  escaped, 
‘/or  he  would  have  been  already  discharged,  nor  that 
‘he  should  be  delivered  up  on  claim  of  the  person 

*  to  whom  such  service  or  tabor  %vas  due,  for  they 
‘  (i.  c.,  the  framers  of  the  Constitution)  could  not 
‘have  recognized  the  principle  that  it  was  in  fad 

*  due,  as  the  mere  act  of  passing  the  boundary  of 
‘  the  State  in  which  he  was  held  in  slavery,  would 
‘  have  released  him  from  that  debt.  ” 

With  all  due  deference,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  did  not  call  to  mind  all  the  significations 
which  attach  to  the  verb  “  to  be.”  It  is  often 
used  by  the  best  writers  of  our  language  in  the 
sense  of  “to  exist,”  “  to  stand ;”  and  in  my  hum¬ 
ble  judgment,  it  is  so  used  in  this  instance,  and 
means,  “he  shall  not  stand  or  exist  discharged  from 
such  .service  or  labor.  ”  Taken  in  connection  with 
the  word  “discharged,”  it  imftlies  a  particular 
present  manner  of  existence,  and  therefore  main¬ 
tains,  instead  of  controverting;  the  prisition. 

If  it  is  used  in  the  sense  of  “  to  become,”  as  his 
argument  supposes,  by  what  subsequent  act  would 
the  slave  have  become  discharg:ed  — by  the  Judg¬ 
ment  of  some  judicial  tribunal.^  Could  that  have 
done  more  tlian  simply  have  declared  that,  by  the 
act  of  coming  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  free 
State,  and  Iry  the  operation  of  its  laws,  he  had  be¬ 
come  discharged  ?  It  then  must  have  related  back 
to  that  act;  and  that  act,  and  not  the  judgment  of 
the  tribunal,  would  have  d ischarged  him  from  the 
service.  Nor  do  1  think  that  clause  recognizes  the 
principle  that  such  labor  or  service  “  was  in  fact 
due”  after  the  slave  had  escaped  l)eyond  the  State 
by  whose  laws  he  was  held  in  servitude.  It  refers 
to  the  indebtedness,  not  as  a  valid  and  existing 
one  in  the  State  to  which  he  has  fled,  but  as  exist¬ 
ing  in  the  Stale  from  which  he  has  fled,  by  the 
laws  of  that  Stale.  The  language  used  in  the  last 
part  of  the  clause,  “but  shall  lie  delivered  upon 
claim  of  the  party  to  whom  such  labor  may  be  due,” 
refers  back  to  that  used  in  the  commencement,  “  No 
person  held  to  service  or  labor  in  one  State  by  the 
laics  thereof,”  und  is  qualified  by  it.  It  requires  the 
State  to  which  a  slave  escapes,  to  do  what  it  would 
not  have  been  otherwise  obliged  to  do,  that  is,  to 
recognize  that  indebtedness,  and  to  deliver  up 
the  fugitive,  that  he  may  be  returned  to  the  State 
by  whose  laws  he  owes  the  service;  and  that  the  dis¬ 
charge  of  the  indebtedness  may  be  there  enforced, 
because  it  couhl  not  be  enforced  elsewheie.  If  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution  believed  that  without 
this  provision  there  was  “  an  actually  subsisting 
present  debt  of  service  and  labor  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  State  which  authorized  it,”  why  di<l  they 
insert  it?  It  was  a  work  of  supererotration  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  remedy  where  none  was  needed;  and  the 
very  fact  that  they  did  provide  it,  shows  conclu¬ 
sively,  in  my  humble  opinion,  that  they  did  think 
it  necessary,  and  that  without  it,  “the  slave, 


‘  whether  by  his  own  will,  or  by  the  act  of  his 
‘  master,  the  moment  he  goes  beyond  the  limits  of 
‘  the  State  whose  laws  authorize  him  to  be  held  in 
‘slavery,  is  released  from  his  fetters;”  and  pre¬ 
cludes  the  intei pretation  put  upon  thtir  language 
by  the  honorable  Senator.  Then,  even  if  the  Mex¬ 
ican  laws  are  not  in  force  in  those  territories,  sla¬ 
very  cannot  exist  there,  because  there  are  no  laws 
there  to  establish  and  maintain  it,  except,  indeed,  it 
be  by  that  general  consent  which  overrides  all  law. 

It  is  said  that  slavery  was  not  established  by 
positive  enactment  in  the  present  slaveholding 
States.  Sir,  it  may  not  have  been  created  by  pos¬ 
itive  enactment,  and  yet  it  may  exist  by  municipal 
law.  Custom  often  makes  law.  A  custom  is  in¬ 
troduced  into  a  State,  tolerated  by  the  common 
consent  of  its  citizens,  respected  and  acted  upon 
by  them  in  their  intercourse  with  each  other,  until 
it  enters  into  the  very  organization  of  its  society, 
until  the  constituted  authorities  thereof  recognize 
its  existence,  and  act  upon  it,  and  thereby  adopt 
it.  It  thus  becomes  as  much  a  part  of  the  muni¬ 
cipal  laws  of  that  Slate,  as  if  it  had  originally  been 
a  positive  enactment  of  its  Legislature.  It  is  what  is 
known  as  the  common  law  of  a  Slate.  But  this  com¬ 
mon  law  cannot  be  obligatory  beyond  the  State 
where  established,  to  any  greater  extent  than  can 
its  statutes.  Nor  can  anything  be  newly  introduced 
into  a  Stale  and  become  a  custom  therein,  unless 
its  citizens  by  common  consent  admit  and  respect 
it.  And  such  consent,  and  all  authority  arising 
from  it,  may  be  withdrawn  at  any  time  before  the 
custom  shall  have  been  recognized  by  the  consti¬ 
tuted  authorities  of  that  State — especially  if  it  be 
in  violation  of  natural  law,  and  the  inherent  rights 
of  man.  Indeed,  no  custom  which  violates  natu¬ 
ral  justice,  can  be  rightfully  established.  Where 
such  customs  have  existed,  it  has  been  by  the  exer- 
ci.se  of  arbitrary  power  upon  its  objects.  Abstract¬ 
ly,  they  might  rightfully  have  been  resisted  by 
any  one  before  they  were  adopted  by  the  State, 
and  thus  made  a  part  of  its  laws.  They  were 
tolerated,  not  because  they  might  not  have  been 
rightfully  resisted,  but  because  they  were  upheld 
by  public  opinion,  and  no  one  had  the  inclination 
or  the  power  to  resist  them  against  that  opinion, 
and  enforce  natural  law  and  justice.  In  the  same 
manner,  many  oflfences  against  the  law  exist  in  all 
States,  and  go  unpunished — not  because  the  law 
might  not  and  ought  not  to  be  enforced,  but  be¬ 
cause  a  vitiated  public  opinion  is  arrayed  against 
it,  ’and  tolerates  its  violation;  and  no  person  has 
the  inclination  or  the  power  to  enforce  it.  Of 
this  character  w.as  the  institution  of  slavery  in 
those  States  where  it  was  introduced  and  ex¬ 
isted  without  being  first  authorized  by  positive 
anactment,  before  the  authorities  thereof  indirectly 
legalized  it  by  assuming  to  protect  and  control  it. 

By  this  means  was  slavery  established,  and  by 
this  authority  does  it  now  exist.  It  was  first  intro¬ 
duced  and  continued  by  the  common  consent  of 
thecitizens.  Its  existence  depended  entirely  upon 
that  consent,  or  the  want  of  inclination  or  ability 
of  any  of  those  citizens  to  resist  the  pul)lic  will, 
until  it  became  a  custom,  and  entered  into  the 
structure  of  the  society  of  those  States;  and 
final  y  became  indirectly  legalized,  by  the  authori¬ 
ties  thereof  assuming  to  protect,  regulate,  and  con¬ 
trol  it — thus  incorporating  it  into  their  municipal 
1  laws.  Slavery,  then,  is  the  creature  of  the  law, 
I  and  cannot  legally  exist  without  positive  enact- 
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ment  to  establish  it  in  the  first  instance,  or  to 
recognize  and  adopt  it,  after  it  has  been  introduced 
by  general  acquiescence.  Without  this,  it  is  only 
tolerated,  in  vivlalion  of  natural  law,  by  a  public 
opinion  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  Is  it  not  also 
evident,  if  that  public  opinion  is  strong  enough  to 
introduce  slavery  into  a  State,  territory,  or  com¬ 
munity,  not  only  without  law,  but  in  violation  of 
natural  law,  that  it  would  also  be  strong  enough 
to  do  60  in  violation  of  positive  enactments;  and 
that  such  enactments  would  be  like  many  others  in 
this  country,  a  dead  letter  upon  the  statute-books  ? 

Then  one  of  these  positions  is  true  in  reference 
to  these  territories,  either  that  the  Constitution  takes 
slavery  there,  and,  if  so,  it  is  out  of  our  power, 
by  our  legislation,  to  prohibit  it: — or  the  Mexican 
laws  are  in  force  there,  whereby  it  is  now  abso- 


force  and  prohibit  you  from  so  doing,  or  that  you 
cannot  do  so,  without  a  positive  law  to  authorize 
yon,  then  acquiesce,  and  allow  the  government  of 
these  territories  to  be  administered  according  to 
the  wishes  of  the  governed,  and  do  not  seek,  by  a 
violation  of  that  great  principle  of  republican  lib¬ 
erty,  to  force  upon  them  an  institution  they  may 
abhor.  Recollect,  that  one  of  the  oppressions 
which  impelled  our  fathers  to  sever  from  the  Brit¬ 
ish  Government  was,  that  it  had  forced  this  insti¬ 
tution  upon  them  against  their  urgent  remonstran¬ 
ces.  Recollect,  that  this  is  the  excuse  that  the 
southern  people  have  ever  given  for  its  existence 
among  them,  and  to  show  that  they  are  not  re¬ 
sponsible  for  it.  Yet  some  of  them  now  seek,  in 
like  manner,  to  force  it  upon  our  feeble  colonies, 
without  consulting  their  wishes.  England  did  it 


lutely  excluded : — or  else  there  is  no  municipal  law  j  for  her  own  interest,  regardless  of  that  of  her  colo¬ 
nies:  they  are  following  in  her  fiotstcps. 

Sir,  I  wish  to  recur  again,  for  a  moment,  to  this 
agitation  upon  the  subject  of  slavery  at  the  North, 
which  occasions  so  much  complaint  at  the  South. 
Why  should  the  people  of  the  South  complain  of 
this,  if  they  believe  in  the  truth  of  that  great  polit¬ 
ical  maxim  put  forth  by  the  immortal  Jefferson, 
that  error  may  be  tolerated  so  long  as  truth  is  left 
free  to  combat  it — if  they  also  believe  that  this 
institution,  as  some  of  them  assert, is  a  civil,  moral, 
and  religious  blessing'-— a  blessing:  alike  to  the  mas¬ 
ter  and  the  slave?  This  will,  if  true,  only  be  the 
more  apparent  the  more  it  is  agitated  and  dis¬ 
cussed.  Truth  is  like  the  diamond,  the  more  it  is 
polished  the  brighter  it  will  glow.  Besides,  sir, 
we  cannot  suppress  this  or  any  other  agitation  if 
we  would.  As  well  might  we  attempt  to  dam  up 
ihe  mighty  Mississippi.  Fora  moment  we  might 
check  its  onward  torrent,  but  ovly  for  a  moment, 
until  it  should  gather  sufficient  head  to  breakaway 
our  feeble  barrier,  when  it  would  pour  its  accumu¬ 
lated  flood  v/ith  redoubled  fury  upon  the  plains 
below.  These  attempts  arbitrarily  to  check  this 
agitation,  have  given  it  its  present  strength  and 
violence,  and  the  continued  efforts  to  do  so  will 
but  augment  that  strength.  Sir,  we  would  not 
stop  it  if  we  could,  because  the  South  have  no 
right  to  complain  of  it  so  long  as  it  spends 
itself  in  discussion  among  ourselves,  (elsewhere 
we  are  not  responsible  for  it;)  and  because,  if  we 
should  curtail  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the 
press  upon  this  subject,  we  should  soon  be  called 
upon  to  place  a  similar  limit  upon  another;  and  so 
on,  until  this  bulwark  of  our  liberties  would  be 
swept  away  and  not  a  vestige  left.  Its  only  safety 
consists  in  maintaining  it  unimpaired  and  invio¬ 
late. 

Sir,  in  conclusion,  let  me  say,  1  have  listened 
with  pain  to  the  constantly-reiterated  threat  to  dis¬ 
solve  this  Union,  unless  these  questions  shall  be 
settled  to  suit  some  southern  gentlemen.  This 
is  not  the  course  which  the  representatives  of  a 
great,  intelligent,  and  patriotic  people  should  pur¬ 
sue  towards  each  other.  It  only  serves  to  irri¬ 
tate  and  to  wound;  it  cannot  bring  us  together.  I 
love  this  Union,  not  for  itself,  but  as  a  means  of 
securing  and  preserving  what  I  hold  dearer  than 
aught  else  on  earth — the  liberties  of  the  American 
people;  and  when  it  shall  tail  to  secure  these,  not 
only  for  the  people  of  my  section,  but  of  all  sections, 
my  affection  for  it  will  cease.  If  we  of  the  North  are 
not  to  be  allowed  to  think  for  ourselves,  exerciseour 
own  judgment,  construe  the  Constitution  accord- 


to  establish  and  maintain  slavery  there,  leaving 
in  force  the  laws  of  nature  which  recognize  the 
inherent  right  of  all  men  to  liberty.  Whichever 
position  is  true,  as  the  people  ask  no  change,  it 
indicates  their  wish  to  have  it  continued ,  and  1 
shall  be  satisfied  to  carry  out  that  wish.  1  am 
fully  convinced  that  the  Mexican  laws  are  in  force. 
The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  thinks  they 
are  not — that  the  Constitution  guaranties  his  right 
to  take  thither  his  slaves.  He  says  “he  don’t 
care  a  fig  for  the  Mexican  laws.’’  “He  don’t 
fear  them.”  Very  well,  then,  let  him  show  his 
faith  by  his  works;  let  him  meet  me  upon  this 
common  ground.  Give  governments  to  these  ter¬ 
ritories  without  the  proviso,  taking  care  not  to  re¬ 
peal  thereby,  either  expressly  or  by  implication, 
any  laws  on  the  subject  of  slavery  which  may 
now  be  in  existence  therein,  and  submit  this 
whole  controversy  to  the  arbitrament  of  that  tri¬ 
bunal  provided  for  us  by  the  Constitution — the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  The  framers 
of  this  instrument  were  men  conversant  with  hu¬ 
man  nature,  of  deep  thought,  and  grpat  prudence. 
They  brought  to  their  task  minds  quickened  and  j 
disciplined  by  years  of  constant  exertion  in  the  1 
struggle  for  liberty.  They  knew  the  value  of  that 
liberty,  for  they  had  paid  its  price  in  their  suffer¬ 
ings  and  their  blood.  Their  bosoms  burned  with 
the  patriotic  desire  to  transmit  it  to  the  latest  pos¬ 
terity;  and  they  earnestly  sought  to  eradicate  from 
this  Constitution,  by  which  they  hoped  to  accom¬ 
plish  that  noble  object,  all  seeds  of  its  disso¬ 
lution  and  decay.  Indeed,  often  as  I  have  studied 
its  ample,  but  guarded  and  cautious  provisions,  1 
have  felt  that  they  must  have  been  imbued  with 
superhuman  wisdom  and  forecast.  They  seem 
to  have  foreseen  that  we  who  should  come  after 
them  would  dispute  about  the  proper  construction 
of  its  powers — about  our  rights  and  duties  under 
it;  and  they  provided  a  tribunal  high  above  the 
Btorms  of  political  passion  and  strife,  to  whose 
arbitrament  they  obligated  us  to  submit  these  dis¬ 
putes,  and  to  abide  its  decision.  Are  you  of  the 
South  willing  to  abide  by  the  obligation?  Are 
you  willing  to  submit  to  the  decision  of  that 
tribunal?  If  you  are  not,  let  us  hear  no  more 
boasting  of  your  attachment  to  the  Constitution, 
and  of  your  willingness  to  adhere  to  its  provis¬ 
ions,  for  this  is  one  of  its  requirements.  If  the 
court  shall  decide  that  the  Constitution  secures 
your  right  to  take  thither  your  slaves,  take  them, 
for  indeed  no  legislation  can  prevent  you;  but  if  it 
decide  that  the  Mexican  laws  are  continued  in 
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ing'to  the  dictates  of  our  own  consciences,  subject 
to  the  supervision  of  the  tribunal  provided  for  that 
purpose — if,  in  short,  we  are  to  legislate  according 
to  southern  dictation  and  under  awe  of  southern 
threats,  we  might  as  well  be  their  slaves,  indeed, 
we  should  be  but  little  else.  When  the  bonds  of 
our  Union  cease  to  unite  our  affections;  when  they 
become  the  chains  of  our  servitude,  I  care  not  how 
soon  it  shall  be  dissolved — the  sooner  the  better, 
for  it  will  have  lost  its  value.  It  will  have  become 
a  curse  to  freedom.  Sooner  than  submit  to  this, 
let  it  be  rent  into  a  thousand  fragments — let  these 
hills  and  valleys becomedesolate — let  these  houses 
become  tenantless — let  these  Halls  cease  to  rever¬ 
berate  with  the  voice  of  the  people’s  Representa¬ 
tives.  We  are  ready  to  take  counsel  with  you; 
we  will  listen  to  your  reasoning;  we  may  yield  to 
your  arguments  or  your  persuasions;  we  will  con¬ 
ciliate  and  compromise  if  met  in  a  like  spiiit;  we 
will  submit  to  the  judgment  of  that  common  arbi¬ 
ter  provided  for  us  by  our  fathers.  But  to  submit 
to  your  dictation,  to  be  awed  by  your  threats,  to 
yield  to  your  denunciations,  we  cannot,  we  ought 
not,  we  will  not;  and  it  is  as  well  you  understood 
it  at  once,  and  forever. 

Sir,  I  have  heard  honorable  gentlemen  coolly 
attempt  to  calculate  the  value  of  this  Union — its 
value  in  dollars  and  cents — this  Union  purchased 
at  a  price  in  suffering,  toil,  and  blood, — in  com¬ 
parison  with  which  the  mines  of  the  Indies  sink 
into  insignificance  !  Tlie  value  of  this  Union, 
in  comparison  with  the  moral  influence  of  which 
upon  mankind,  the  wealth  of  the  universe  is 
but  as  the  dust  in  the  balance!  This  Union, 
which  is  the  germ  that  is  leavening  the  world 
with  the  spirit  of  freedom  !  This  Union,  which 
is  the  nucleus  of  the  liberties  of  mankind — which 
is  at  once  the  model  for  the  successful  and  the 
asylum  for  the  unsuccessful  patriot,  in  his  strug¬ 
gles  against  the  tyranny  of  the  old  world  !  This 
Union,  as  to  whose  future,  when  you  attempt 
lO  judge  by  its  past,  the  imagination  falters  and 


our  fancy  in  its  boldest  flight,  like  the  dove  from 
Noah’s  ark,  returns  with  weary  wing,  having  found 
no  resting  place  !  Why,  sir,  what  was  this  Union 
a  few  years  ago,  but  thirteen  feeble  colonies  upon 
this  Atlantic  coast?  “Westward  the  star  of 
empire  took  its  way.”  The  hardy  sons  of  liberty 
scaled  the  rugged  heights  of  yon  blue  Alleghanies, 
and  poured  themselves  into  the  immense  valleys 
below,  and  already  are  they  filled  with  as  noble  a 
race  as  the  sun  of  heaven  ever  shone  upon.  Still 
westward  they  take  their  way.  They  have  scaled 
the  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
and  poured  themselves  down  their  western  slopes 
to  the  shores  of  the  majestic  Pacific.  And  already 
are  our  ears  greeted  with  the  hum  of  busy  in¬ 
dustry,  coming  up  from  those  distant  hills  and 
valleys.  Already,  as  if  by  magic,  rich  and  teeming 
cities,  prosperous  villages,  and  thriving  hamlets 
are  springing  up  all  over  that  country,  bedecking 
it  like  the  glittering  jewels  of  some  gorgeous 
diadem.  Soon  the  immense  commerce  of  Asia 
and  the  Indies,  which  has  so  long  supplied  the 
coffers  of  England,  and  sustained  her  tottering 
power,  will  pour  its  golden  treasures  in  upon 
that  western  coast,  and  through  yon  rocky  bar¬ 
riers  into  the  laps  of  these  our  eastern  valleys. 
Whilst  we  yet  deliberate,  sir.  States  are  springing 
into  existence,  as  if  in  obedience  to  the  fiat  of  Him 
who  speaks  and  it  is  done.  Calculate  the  value  of 
such  a  Union!  As  well  might  you  attempt  to 
number  the  sands  upon  the  sea  shore,  or  the'' 
sparkling  hosts  of  yon  blue  arch  above  us.  Can 
it  be  possible,  that  any  man  who  claims  to  bean 
American  citizen,  in  whose  veins  courses  American 
blood,  in  whose  bosom  throbs  an  American  heart, 
who  has  felt  the  exhilarating  influence  of  the  genius 
of  our  free  institutions,  can  fall  so  low  as  to 
attempt  to  calculate  the  value  of  such  a  Union? 
Sir,  such  a  man  has  not  soul  enough  to  appreci¬ 
ate  the  value  of  this  Union,  which  is  a  pearl  above 
all  price,  and  his  efforts  to  do  so  should  be  regarded 
to  as  the  unmeaning  babble  of  the  maniac. 


t'riiiieil  ai  uie  Coiigrubbiuitiit  Ulobe  Ultice. 
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